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Je hais ces Mots de Puiſſance abſolũe, 
De plein Pouvoir, de premier Mouvement, 
Aux Saints Decrets ils ont premicrement, ' 
Puis de nos Loix la Puiſſance tollüe.—PIB RAC. 


1 Tranſſaled by Mas. Prozz1. 


I hate theſe vile Maxims of abſolute es, 
To Frenchmen too fatal a Notion ; 8 
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15 ARRIVED at Paris, pd a —_ a 
journey, the day before the federation; and 
vhen J am diſpoſed to murmur at the evils of 
my deſtiny, I ſhall henceforth put this piece of 
good fortune into the oppoſite ſcale, and re- 
flet how many diſappointments: it ought. to 
counterbalance. Had the packet which con- 
veyed me from Brighton to Dieppe ſailed a 
few hours later; had the wind been contrary; 
in ſhort, had I not reached Paris at the mo- 
ment I did reach it, I ſhould have miſſed the 
moſt ſublime ſpectacle which, perhaps, was 
ever repreſented on the theatre of this earth. 

1 ſhall fend you once a week the details 
which I promiſed when we parted, though I. 
am well aware how very impertettly I ſhall be 
able to deſcribe the images which preſs upon 
wu n It 1 is much eaſier to feel What is 
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4 LETTERS ON THE 
ſublime than to paint it; and all 1 fhall be 
able to give you will be a faint ſketch, to 


which your own imagination muſt add colour. 


ing and ſpirit, * The night before the federa- 


tion, by way of prelude to the ſolemnities of 
that memorable day, the Te Deum was per- 


formed at the church of» Notre Dame, by a 
greater number of muſicians than have ever 


been aſſembled together, excepting at Weſt- 
minſter Abbey. The overture which prece- 
ded the Te Deum was ſimple and majeſtic : 
the muſic, highly expreſſive, had the power of 
elerifying the hearers i and near the conclu- 
fion of the piece, the compoſor, by artful diſ- 


z * 


cords, produced a melanchoh/ emotion, and 


then by exciting ideas of trouble and inquie- 


tude, prepared the mind for a recitative wh: 


affected the audience lin a very pdwerful man- 
ner, by reealling the images of that conſterna- 


tion and horror Which prevailed in Paris on 
the 13th of July, 1789, the. day before that on 


which the Baſtile was taken. The words 


were, as well as I can recollect, what follows; 
A People; your enemies advance; with hoſtile 
ſentiments, with menacing looks]! They come 
to bathe their hands in your blood! Already 


they encompaſs the walls of your City! Riſe, 


riſe from the inaction in which you are plung- 
ed, ſeize your arms, and fly to the combat! 


God will combat with you !” Theſe words 


were ſucceeded by a chorus of inſtruments and 
voices, deep and ſolemn, which ſeemed to 
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chill the ſoul. But what completed the effect 
was, when the ſound of a loud and heavy bell 
mixed itſelf with this awful concert, in imita- 


tion of the alarm-bell, which, the day before 


the taking of the Baſtile, was rung in every 
church and convent in Paris, and which, it 1s 
ſaid, produced a confuſion of ſounds inex- 
preſſibly horrible. At this moment the audi- 
ence appeared to breathe with difficulty, every 


: heart ſeemed frozen with terror; till at length 


the bell ceaſed, the muſic changed its tone, 
and another recitative announced the entire de- 


feat of the enemy; and the whole terminated, 


after a flouriſh of drums and trumpets, with an 


hymn of thankſgiving to the Supreme Being. 
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1 PROMISED. to * vou A 3 
tion * the federation: ; but it is not to be de- 
ſcribed! One muſt have been preſent, to form 


any judgment of a ſcene, the ſublimity of which 
depended much leſs on its external magnifi- 


cence, than on the effect it produced on the 


minds of the ſpectators. The people, ſure, 
the people were the ſight |! 3 may tell you 


of payilions, of triumphal arches, of, altars on 


which, incenſe was burnt, of two hundred 


thouſand: men walking in proceſſion; but how 


am I to give you an adequate idea of the: be- 
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6 LETTERS ON THE 


haviour of the ſpedtators ? How am I to 
paint the impetuous feelings of that immenſe, 


that exulting multitude? Half a million of 


People ailembled at a ſpectacle, which furniſh- 
ed every image that can elevate the mind of 


man ; which connected the enthuſiaſm of mor- 
al ſentiment with the ſolemn pomp of re- 


ligiaus ceremonies; Which addreſſed itſelf at 
once to the imagination, the underſtanding, 


The Champ de Mars was formed into an 


_ ammenſe amphitheatre, round which were 
_-eretted forty rows of ſeats, raiſed one above 


another with earth, on which wooden forms 


were placed. Twenty days labour, animated 
by the enthuſiaſm of the people, accompliſhed 
what ſeemed to require the toil of years. Al- 


ready in the Champ de Mars the diſtinctions 
of rank were forgotten ; and, inſpired by the 
ſame ſpirit, the higheſt and loweſt orders of 


citizens gloried in taking up the ſpade, and aſ- 
ſiſting the perſons employed in a work on 
which the common welfare of the ſtate de- 


pended. Ladies took the. inſtruments of la- 


bour in their hands, and removed a little of 
the earth, that they might be able to boaſt that 
they alſo had aſſiſted in the preparations at the 


Champ de Mars ; and a number of old ſold- 
jers were ſeen voluntarily beſtowing on their 


country the laſt remains of their ſtrength.” A 


young Abbe of my acquaintance told me, that 


_ the people beat a drum at the door of the con- 


vent 
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vent where he lived, and obliged the Superior 
to let all the Monks come; out and work in 
the Champ de Mars. The Superior with 
great reluctance acquieſced, Quant a moi, 
ſaid the young Abbe, $f j ne minen, 2 
mieux. 5 2 
At the upper end of che a Fl picket a pa- 
ne was built for the — 2 of the King, 
the Queen, their attendants, and the National 
Aſſembly, covered with ſtriped tent- cloth of 
the national colours, and decorated with 
ſtreamers of the ſame beloved tints, and fleur 
de lys. The white flag was diſ played above 
the ſpot where the King was ſeated.” In the 
middle of the Champ de Mars, L'Autel de la 
Patrie Was placed, on Which incenſe Was 
burnt by prieſts dreſſed in long White robes, 
with ſaſhes of national ribbon. Several in- 
ſcriptions were written on the altar, but the 
words viſible at the greateſt diſtanne von; La 
Nation, la Loi, et le Roi. | | 
Abthe lower end of the  aniphitheatre;, op- 
phſics to the pavilion, three .triumphal arches 
were erected, adorned with emblems and alle- 
gorical figures. 

The proceſſion marched to the e de 
Mars, through the central ſtreets of Paris. At 
La Place de Louis Quinze, the eſcorts, who 
carried the colours, . received under their ban- 
ners, ranged in two lines, the National Aſſem- 
bly, en from the T huilleries. When 

the 


. *. As. Ki me, 1 Jefired whos hoes? 
4 The nation, the Law, and the King. 


8 I. ET TERSON TRE 


the proceſſion paſſed the ſtreet where Henry 
the Fourth was aſſaſſinated, every man pauſed 
as if by generab conſent: The cries of joy 
were ſuſpended; and ſucceeded by a ſolemn ſi- 
lence. This tribute of regret, paid from the 
ſudden impulſe of feeling at ſuch a moment, 
was perhaps the moſt honourable! teſtimony to 
the virtues of that amiable Prince, mn tus 
memory has yet received. e 
In the ſtreets, at the een "oth on 4 
roofs of the houſes, the people, tranſported 
with Joy, ſhouted-and wept as the proceſſion 
paſſed. Old men were ſeen kneeling in the 
ſtreets, bleſſing God that they had lived to 
witneſs that happy moment. The people ran 
to the doors of their houſes loaded with re- 
freſtments, which they offered to the troops; 
and crowds of women ſurrounded the ſoldiers, 
and holding up their infants in their arms, and 
melting into tears, promiſed to make their 
children imbibe, from their earlieſt age, an in- 
violable attachment to the Prmnexles) 1 the 
-new-conſtitution, +51. l 35 at 21 8080 
I recollected theſe lines of Shakeſpeare: = 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtandd a tip-toe when this day i is —_ ; 
- And'touze him at the ame 60 
He that ſhall live this day, and ſee oa 5 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his ncighbours— 
- This tory ſhall the good man teach his ſom: 
And this day to the ending:of the world, 
And we in it, ſhall be remember'd ; 


We Foe we happy * we band.of brothers I» 
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| The proceſſion entered the Champ de Mars 
by a long road, which thouſands'of people had 
aſſiſted in forming, by filling up deep hollows, 
levelling the riſing grounds,anderefling a tem- 
porary bridge acroſs the Seine, oppoſitè to the 

triumphal arches. The reer of the proceſſion 


werastfollows! ow doi noo way wilt 


A troop of hotſe, with erumpes, te 
A great band of muſie. (01-70; 914 dn zes 
A detachment of grenadiers. e 
The eleQors choſen at Paris in 1789. 161% 
A band of voluntee vv. % rats 
The Aſſembly of che repreſentatives of che 
4100 eople.' ün ien 145 Lbs, 140454 x ait 111 
The military committee. orie n ol 
Company ob chaſſeurs. | LOSES ORE, e en 
A band of drums. * 9 1 0 ' THO 21 | 
The Preſident of lixty difiris „ vio! dh. 
; 'T he bus, of the people ſent to the! Feder- 
| ene een EYO0% $64 eee 
| The 8 of the muitivigeting Py 
Bands of muſic and drums. | 
Battalion of children, carrying a wk on an 
- which was written. I. Eſperanee de la Patrie.“ 
Detachinetit with the colours enn Omen 
egen Faris: 0 4-107 
Bail of veterans, 1K 1 oF | ->p 
Deputies from — aepartnients, arrang- 
eld alphabetically, 
The Oriflamme, or grand dender of the | 


Kings of France. 
Deputies 


.* The hope of the country. 
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Deputies from the regular wanne. 
Deputies from the navvx. 4 
Deputies from forty tone departments arrang 
ed alſo-alphabetically. - 7 9335 e 
Band of Volunteer chaſſeurs. 28114 (519 
+ Troapeof horie with trumpetss 
Ihe proceſſion which was formed with . 
perſons abreaſl, entered the Champ de Mars 
beneath the triumphal arches, with a diſcharge 
of cannon. The deputies; placed themſelves 
round the inſide of the ainphitheatre.” Between 
them and the feats of the;' ſpettators, the 
-natipnal guard of Paris were ranged; and 
the ſeats round the amphitheatre were. filled 
with four hundred thouſand people. The mid- 
dle of the amphitheatre was crowded. with an 
immenſe multitude of ſoldiers. The National 
Aſſembly walked. towards the pavilion, where 
they placed themſelves . with the King, the 
Queen, the royal fam: ly, and their attendants ; 
and oppoſite this group, roſe in perſpective the 
hills of Paſſy and Chaillot, covered with peo- 
The ſtandards, of which, one was pre- 
to each department of the kingdom, as 
a mark of brotherhood, by the citizens of Paris, 
were carried to the altar to be conſecrated by 
the biſhop. High maſs was performed, after 
which Monſieur de la Fayette, who had been 
appointed by the King Major General of the 
Federation, aſcended the altar, gave the ſignal, 
and himſelf took the national oath. In an in- 
ant every n Was ee and every arm 
| lifted 
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lifted up. The King pronounced the oath, 
which the Preſident of the National Aﬀembly- 
repeated, and the ſolemn words were reechoed 


| by fix hundred thouſand woices; while the 
Queen raiſed the Dauphin in her, arms, ſhew-" 


ing him to the people and the army. At the 
moment the conſecrated banners were diſplay- 
ed, the ſun,” which had been obſcured by fre. 

quent ſhowers in the courſe of the morning, 
burſt forth, while the people lifted their eyes to 
heaven, and called upon the Deity to look 
down and witneſs the ſacred engagement into 
which they entered. A reſpectful ſilence was 
ſucceeded by the cries, the ſhouts, the acclama- 
tions of the multitude; they wept, _ em. 


| braced each other, and then diſperſed.” 


Lou will not ſuſpe&: that I was/an indiffer- 
ent witneſs of ſuch a ſcene. Oh no! this Was 
not a time in which the diſtinctions of coun- 
try were remembered. It was the triumph of 
human kind; it was man aſſerting the nobleſt 


privileges of his nature; and it required but 
the common feelings of humanity to become 


in that moment a citizen of the world. For 
myſelf, 'I acknowledge that my heart caught 
with enthuſiaſm the general ſympathy ; my 
eyes were filled with tears; and I ſhall never 
forget the ſenſations of that day, © while mem- 
ory holds her ſeat in my boſom.” l 
The weather proved very ee dar 
ring the morning of the fe Jeration; but the 
minds of people were too 5570 n by 
ideas 
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12. LE PP EAS. ON TEE 
ideas of moral good, to attend to the phyſical 


evils of the day. Several heavy ſhowers-were 


far from. interru p ting the: general gaiety. The 
people, When drenched by _ call- 
ed out with exultation, rather than regret, # 
Nous ſommes e a la nation. Some 
exclaimed,, 4 La revolution Frangoiſe eſt 
cimentee- avee de leau, au lieu de ſang.” 
The national guard, during the hours 
. which preceded the arrival of the proceſ- 
ſion, amuſed the ſpeRators with. daneing in a 
circle, and with a thouſand whimſical and play- 
tul evolutions, highly expreſſive of that gaiety 
which diſtinguiſhes the French character. I 
believe none but F renchmen would: have di- 
verted themſelves, and half a million of people, 
who were waiting in expectation of a ſcene. the 
moſt ſolemn upon record, by circles of ten 
thouſand men galloping. in the round dance. 
But if you are diſpoſed to think of this gaiety 
with the contempt of ſuperior gravity, for 1 
wall; not call it wiſdom, recollect that theſe 
dancers were the very men whoſe. bravery | 
formed the great epocha of French liberty; the 
| heroes who demoliſhed the towers of the Baſ- 
tile, and whoſe 75 will deſcend, to: the lateſt. 
poſterity. 
Such . was, the admirable _— ho bi 1 


152 s auguſt e was canduited, thai no ac- 
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5 * The French Revolution is cnmented wins: 
—_ water inſtead of Rn. 
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2 interrupted the univerſal leſtibny. All 

carriages were forbidden during that day, and 

the entrances to the Champ — Mars were ſo 

numerous, that half a million of people were 
collected together without a crowd. 

The people had only one ſubject of r 8 
they murmured that the King had taken the 
national oath in the pavilion, inſtead of per- 
forming that ceremony at the foot of the altar; 
and ſome of them, crowding round Monſ. de la 
Fayette, conjured him to perſuade the King to 

O to the altar and take the oath a ſecond time. 
| * Mes enfans,” ſaid Monſ. de la Fayette, le 
6 i ſerment n'eſt pas une ariette, on ne erz pas le 

| jouer deux fois. 

Monſ. de la Fayette, Har the Rel went 

to the Chateau de la Muette, where @ public 

dinner was prepared for the national guard. 
An immenſe crowd gathered round him when 
he alighted from his horſe, at a little diſtance 
from the chateau; and ſome Ariſtocrates, mix- 
ing themſelves with the true worthippers 2 
him who is fo juſtly the idol of the French na- 
tion, attempted to ſtifle him with their embra- 
ces. He called out T. Mais, mes amis, uous 
metouffer | and one of his aide de canips, 
who perceived the danger of his general, threw 
himſelf n his e Wen he intreated 


1 My . the oath is not an air which can 
be played twice over. | | 


But, my * you ge me. 


% 3 1 
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Monſ. de la Fayette to mount. He did ſo, 
and haſtened to the chateau. | 
3 5 This incident reminds me of a Fe in Ra. 
cine's fine tragedy of A hens Ne 
,, 6, | 
„ 3 nene rival, mais cen pour 1 , 
1 0 0 TE: rt Adieu. 


in 1 embrace oy AD, Sas it 3 is to water, man] 
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=. Tn E rejoicings at 8 did r not termi⸗· 
nate with the ceremony of the Federation. A 
ſucceſſion of entertainments, which laſted ſev- 
eral days, were prepared for the deputies from 
the provinces,” who were all quartered in the 
houſes of the bourgeois, where they Were re- 
ceived with the moſt cordial hoſpitality. | 
The night of the 14th of July, the whole city 
of Paris was illuminated, and the next day le 
ci-devant Duc, now Mon. d*Orleans, gave a 
public dinner to the. national guard in the hal! 
of the Palais Royal. We walked in the even- 
ing round the gallery, from which we ſaw part 
of the crowd below amuſing themſelves by 
dancing, while others were 1 in chorus 
the favourite national ſongs. 
On the following Sunday che Sana guards 


were reviewed by Monſ. de la eur in the 
| | Champ 
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Champ de Mars, which was again filled with 
ſpectators, and the people appeared more en- 
chuſiaſtic than ever in their applauſes of their 
General. The Champ de Mars reſounded 
with repeated cries of * Vive Monſ. de la 
Fayette. On this day carriages were again 


5 forbidden, and the evening diſplayed a ſcene 


of general rejoicing. The whole city was il 
luminated, and crowds of filled the 
dens of the Thuilleries, from which we ſaw 
the beautiful fagade of the Louvre lighted in 
the moſt ſplendid manner. In the Champ 
Elyſé es, where a fete was given to the Depu* 
ties, innumerable lamps were hung from one 
row of trees to another, and ſned the moſt agree- 
able brilliance on thoſe enchanting walks; 
where the exhilarated crowd danced and ſunꝑ, 
and filled the air with the ſound of rejoicing. 
Several parties of the national guard came from 
the Champs Elyſé es, dancing along the walks 
of the Thuilleries with a woman between every 
two men; and all the prieſts, whom they met 
in their way, they obliged to join in the dance, 
treating them as women, by placing' them be- 
| tween two ſoldiers, and ſometimes ſportively 
dreſſing them in grenadiers caps. Fire-works 
of great variety and beauty were exhibited on 
the Pont Neuf, and the ſtatue of Henry the 
fourth was decorated with the ornament of all 
others the moſt dear in the eyes of the people, 
_ a ſcarf of national ribbon. Tranſparencies of 
Long live Monl. de la Fayette. 


46 e bras o THE 


Monſ, de la Fayeue and; Mon: Bailly were 
placed; as the higheſt, mark of public n 
3 2 each fide of this revered ſtatue. 
But the ſpectacle of all others the moſt iw 
vecelling to my feelings, was the rejoicings at 
the Baſtile. The ruins of chat execrable fert. 
reſs were ſuddenly transformed, as if with the 
Wand of necromanc into 2 I of beauty 
and at pleaſure. The an was covered 
Vith freſh clods of —— — which 
trees were placed in rows, and — 
with 8 of light. Here the minds of the 
people took a higher tone of exultation than in 
the other ſcenes of feſtivity. Their mutual 
lations, their reflections on the horror 


C 


of. the paſt, their ſenſe of preſent felicity, their 
cries i Vive la Nation,” Rill ring in my 
ear! I too, though but a ſojourner in their land, 
rezoiced in their happineſs, jomed the univer- 
{a} voice, and repeated wn all yy” a 80 aud 


2 0 Vive la Nation! 4 K. 1 Sr o 
1 AP FA r : >! O77 
e „Long use the Nation. | 1 ls 
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ſtronger deſire to contemplate the ruins of that 
_—_ thin the molt perfect edifices of Par- 
When we got into the carriage, our 
French ſervant called to the coachman, with 
an air of triumph, * A la-Baſtile—mais 
nous n'y reſterons pas.“ We drove under 
that porch which ſo many wretches have en- 
tered never to repaſs, and alighting from the 
carriage, deſcended with difficulty into the 
dungeons, which were too low to admit of our 
ſtanding upright, and ſo dark that we were 
obliged at noon-day to viſit them with the 
light of a candle. We ſaw the hooks of thoſe 
chains by which the priſoners were faſtened 
round the neck, to the walls of their cells; 
many of which being below the level of the 
water, are in a conſtant ſtate of humidity; 
and a noxious vapour iſſued from them, 
which more than- once extinguiſhed the can- 
dle, and was ſo inſuſſerable that it required a 
firong ſpirit of curioſity to tem; pt one to enter, 
Good God !—and to theſe regions of horror, 
were, human creatures dragged at the caprice 
of defpotic power. What a . con- 
fideration, — | 


6. Man ! proud man, 

Dreſt! in a little brief authority, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


There appears to be a greater number of 
theſe dungeons than one could have imagined 
| the 


® To the Baſtile—but we Gall not remain there. 
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the hard heart of tyranny itſelf would contrive; ; 


for, ſince the deſtruction of the building, many 


ſubterraneous cells have been diſcovered under- 


neath a piece of ground which was incloſed 
within the walls of the Baſtile, but which ſeem- 


ed a bank of ſolid earth before the. horrid ſe- 


crets of this priſon-houſe were diſcloſed. Some 
ſkeletons were found in theſe receſſes, with 
irons ſtill faſtened on their decaying bones. 


1 ** 


After having viſited the Baſtile, we may | 


indeed be ſurpriſed, that a nation lo enlighten- 
ed as the French, ſubmitted ſo long to the op- 
preſſions of their government; but we muſt 
ceaſe to. wonder that their indignant ſpirits at 
length ſhook off the galling yoke. _ 


"Thoſe who have contemplated the dungeons N 
of the Baſtile, without 7 77 1 in the French 
now, be very 


revolution, may, for aught 1 
reſpectable perſons, and very agreeable com- 
panions in the hours of proſperity ; but, if my 
heart were ſinking with anguiſh, I ſhould not fly 


tsò thoſe perſons for conſolation. Sterne ſays, Sh 


that a man is incapable of loving one woman 
as he ought, who has not a ſort of an affetction 
kor the whole ſex; and as little ſhould 1 look 
tor particular ſympathy from thoſe who have 
no feelings of general philanthropy. . If. the 


| ſplendor of a deſpotic throne can only ſhine 


like the radiance of lightning, while all Around 
is involved in gloom and horror, in the name 
of heaven let its baleful luſtre be exting Sf gh 
for ever. May no ſich ſtrong comm of ” 


"i 9 
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and ſhade again exiſt in the political ſyſtem:of 
France! but may the beams of liberty; like the 
beams of day, ſhed their benign influence on 
the cottage of the peaſant, as well as on the 
palace of the monarch! May liberty, which 
for ſo many ages paſt has taken pleaſure i in 
ſoftening the evils of the bleak and rugged 
climates, of the north, in fertilizing a barren 
ſoil, in clearing the ſwamp, in lifting mounds 
againſt the inundations of the tempeſt, diffuſe 
her bleſſings alſo on the genial land of France, 
and bid the huſbandman rejoice under the 
ſhade of the olive and the vine. 
The Baſtile, which Henry the F co and 
his veteran troops aſſailed in vain, the citizens 
of Paris had the glory of taking in a few hours. 
The avarice of Monſ. de Launay had tempted. 
him to guard this fortreſs with only half the 
 *complement of men ordered by government; 
and a letter which he received the morning of 
the 14th of July, commanding him to ſuſtain 
the ſiege till the evening, when ſuccour would 
arrive, joined to his own treachery towards the 
aſſailants, coſt him his liſfdGqG. 

The courage of the beſiegers:: was ;nflaved 
by the horrors of famine, there being at this 
time only twenty - four hours proviſion of bread 
in Paris. For ſome days the people had af- 
{ embled i in crowdsiround the ſhops of the bak. 

| ers, Who were obliged to have a guard of ſold; 
| jers to protect them from the famiſhed inulti- 
tude; while the women, rendered drehn by 


5 
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want, eried, in che reſolute tone of defpair,* 
il nous faut du pain pour nos enfans. Sen 
was the ſcarcity of bread, that a Freneh gen 
tleman told me, that, the day preceding the 
taking of the Baſtile, he was invited to dine 
with a Negotiant, and, when he went, was in- 
formed that aſervant had been out ſive hours 
in ſearch of bread, and hade at la been able to 
potchate, only one loaf. - e is 
It Was at this criſis, it was to cave hinilolves 
tber mockmg ſpectacle of their wives and in- 
fants periſhing before their eyes, that the citi- 
zens of Paris fle to arms, and; impelled by 
by ſuch: cauſes, fought with the daring intre- 
Pidmy of men who! hud all that renders Hfe of 
any value at fake, and who determined to die 
er conquer. The women too, far from in- 
dulging the tears incidetit to our feeble ſex, in 
deßanee of the cannon ef the Baſtile, ventured 
10 bring victuals to their fons and huſbands ; 
end, with a ſpirit worthy of Roman nratrons, 
encouraged them to go on.” Women mounted 
guard in che ſtreets, and, when any ann 180 
ne call out, + © Qui va la; 4 
A gentleman, who had the command of fifty 
men in this enterpriſe; told me, that one of his 
ſolciers being killed by a cannon ball, the peb- 
Ple, with great marks of indignation, removell ; 
the corps, and then, ſnatehiig up the dead 
ex _ begged Woe & the byNariders IS 
e 
05 We wha have bread bor our nde. 725 
I Who ors there ? \ | 


\ 
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his interment, in a manner chanafte Aearbsegh 
of that gaĩety, vtich never foriakes the French, 
even on ſuch occaſions as would make any oth- 
er people on garth ſerious. Madame, pour 
ce pauvre diable qui s eſt fait tuẽ pour la Na- 
tion A Monſ. pour ce pauvre. chien qui veſt 
fait tuẽ pour la Nation! This mode oi fup- 
plication, though not very pathetic, obtained the 
end deſired :; no perſon being ſufficiently / ob- 
durate to reſiſt the powerful pinky pads al welt 
fait tue pour la Nation 
When the Baſtile was: taken, aw; Fa old 
man; of whom ham. have no doubt heard. and 
who had been confined in — thirty. 
five years, Was brought into —— Which - 
had not for ſo long a ſpate of time viſited his 
eyes, he ſtaggered, ſhook his white beard; and 
cried faintly, 1 Nleſnrurs, vous m'avezrendu 
un grand —— Rae ge un autre, 2062 
moi! Je ne ſais paz om aller. Allos, all 
lons, che vrowd nn, with one vœce: 
l Nation te nourrira. e n It 
Als the heroes of the Baſtile Pa ſſed along the 
ſtreers after its es the citizens» Rood at 
DOUGH arr ara we bad ri the 
* „Madam po win evil; whe has Been 
killed for the Natioh 4-Sit,'FoE-rhis utiforvinite 
7 who has been killed for the Nation !: 
Had been killed for cho Nation.” 15 batte 


3 Gentlemen, you have rendered me one great 
feiere render me another, kill me! ſor I know 
not where to go. Come along, come along, the 
Nation will provide for you, 
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| tile, were preſented by the municipality of Par- 


who lol 5 Korea: . e Sindh: on 
making application to the National Aſſembly 


* 


the doors of their houſes loaded uwich wine, 
brandy, and other refreſhments,” whichs they 
offered to theſe deliverers of their country. 
But they refuſed to taſte any ſtrong hquors; 
conſidering the great work they had undertaken 
as not yet accompliſhed, and being determined 
to wately the whole night; in cafe of any fur: 

iſe, N10 5319, ot n TON Mono! 10138577 


All thoſe who had aſkiſted-jntakibg.the> BaF- 


is with a ribbon of the national colours, on 
Which is ſtamped, incloſed in a circle o braſs, 
an impreſſion of the baſtile, and Which is worn 


P — ne Ws DISD 0951 Hrs 971 1 


for a deputation of its: members toi aſſiſt at this 
ſolemnity; the fxſſembly E rel of opinion 
thatotheſe duneral honouis:ihduld be poſtponed 
till a more favorable moment, as they might at 
prefent have onekdeniy>3o) onflame! garnet | 
of the people 
have heard dai perſons mention a e 
man, of a little -inſignißcant figure, Who, che 
day before, the Baſtile was taken, got up on 
chair in the Palais Royal, and harangued the 
multitude, conjuring them to make a ſtruggle 
for their liberty, and aſſerting that now the mo- 
ment was arrived. They liſtened to his elo- 
e with. the, e eager attention ; ; and, 
bathe +01 0 ra 16 w 


phe) 
3 
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vhs he, had inſtructed as many as could hear 
him at on time, he requeſted them to depart, 
and repeated his: ren tor a n __ au- 


ditors. Ni Brad 
Among en of os Baſile are es 


ed, upon a heap ot ſtones, the figures of the two 


men who. contrived the plan of this fortreſs, 
where they were afterwards confined for fide. 
Theſe, men are repreſented chained to the wall, 


and are beheld een any emotion ont __ 


thy. oB 

The db me to remove * ruins 
of the Baſtile, has framed of the ſtones, eighty- 
three complete models of this building, which, 
with a true patriotic ſpirit, he has preſented to 
the eighty-three departments of the kingdom, 
by way of hint to his countrymen to take care 
of in . at mag 16 


. ; , : a f 1 | 
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LETTER V. 


wo AM jult ca 1. a . to „ Mai 15 


ame Sillery, whoſe works on education are ſo 


well known, and ſo juſtly: eſteemed in Eng- 


land, and who. revived me with the moſt en- 
gaging politeneſs. Surely the French are un- 


rivalled in the arts of pleaſing; in the power 


of uniting with the moſt poliſhed elegance of . 
manners, that attentive | kindneſs which ſeems. 


% 


8 to 
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to-fiowincarm fromithe heart;and which; whale 


tit foochs our vanity; fecures our affections. 


Madame Siltery and her pupils are ar preſent 
at St. Leu, a beautiful ſpot in the rich valle 
- of; Montmoren& +: Monſ, d' Orleans has: cer- 
tainly conferred a moſt effential obligation up- 
n by placing them under the 
care of this lady. I never met with young 
people more amiahle in their diſpoſitions, Or 
more charming in their mann «which le- 
equally remote from arrogance, and from thoſe 
efforts of condeſcenſion which 1 have ſeen 
ſome great people make, with much difticulty 
to Oar roy and much offence: to others. 
The Princeſs, who is thirteen years of age, has 
a countenance of> the ſweeteſſ expreffion; and 
appears to me to be Adelaide, the. heroine of 
Madame Sillery' 8 Letters on Education, per- 
ſoniſied. The three princes, though under 


7 Madame Sillery' 8 ſuperintendence, have alſo 


preceptors who live in the houſe, and aſſiſt in 


their education. The eldeſt prince, Monſ. de 


Chartres, is nearly eighteen years bf age, and 
his attentive politeneſs. formed a ſtriking con- 
traſt in my mind, to the manners of thoſe faſn- 
ionable gentlemen in a certain great metropo- 
lis, vrho conſider apathy and negligence as the 
teſt of good breeding: But if I was pleaſed 
with the manners of chis young Prince; I was 
ſtiit more delighted to find him a confirmed 
friend to the new: conſtitution of France, and 
8 with the enthuſiaſm of a young and 
ardeit 
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ardent mind; to renounce the Tplendor of his 
titles for the general goed. When he heard 
that the ſacriſiee of fortune alſo was required, 
and that the immenſe property, Which-he had 
= been taught ro%onſider as his inheritance, was 
to be divided with his brothers; he embraced , 
them with the utmoſt affection, declaring that 
he ſhould rejoice in ſuch a dreien, To: find 
à democratie Prince, was ſomewhat ſingular: 
1 was much leſs ſurpriſed that Madame Sillery 
had adoptetl. ſentiments which are ſo cenge. 
nial to an enlarged and comprehenſive mind. 
This lady I have called Sillery, becauſe it is 
the name by Which ſhe is known in England; 
but, fince the decree. of the National A. 
bly; abokiſhing the nobility,” ſhe has renounce 
=  withher title the hame o f Sillery, and ny talk 
4 en that of Brulart. | 
| She talked to af ths difindivas of ld, 
in the ſpirit of philoſophy,” and ridiculed. the 
abſurdity of converting the rewards: of erſon- 
al merit inte the inheritance of thoſe who had 
perhaps fo little elaim to honours, that they 
were a ſort of oblique reproach on their char. N 
abter and conduct. "There may be arguments | 
againſt hereditary rank ſufficiently convincing 
to ſuch an underſtanding as Madame Brulart's; 
but I know ſome French ladies Who entertain 
very different notions: on this ſabjet ; Who 
ſee no impropriety in the eſtabliſhments of n6- 
'bility ; and Who have carried their love of * 
4ftocratical 8 45 0 far as to o keep their beds, 
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in a fit of * upon being obliged x to 
relinquiſh the agreeable} epithets. of Comteſſe 
or Marquiſe, to which their ears had been. ſo 
long accuſtomed. | 

But let me do lire to wan bas ot ue. | 


The number of thoſe who have murmured at 


the loſs of rank, bears a very ſmall proportion 
to thoſe who have afted with a ſpirit oh diſtin- 
guiſhed patriotiſm ; who, with thoſe generous 
affections which belong to the female heart, 
have gloried in ſacrificing titles, fortune, and 
even the perſonal ornaments, ſo dear to female 
vanity, for the common cauſe. It was the la- 
dies who gave the example of le don patriot- 
ique, x by offering their jewels at the ſhrine of 
liberty; and, if the women of ancient Rome 
haye gained the applauſe of diſtant ages for 


ſuch actions, the women of made! will alfo 


| claim the admiration, of poſterity; ) 


The women have certainly had a. 3 
ble ſhare in the French revolution; for, what- 
ever the imperious lords of the creation may 
fancy, the moſt important events which take 
palace in this world, depend a little on our in- 
Huence; and we often act in human affairs 


like thoſe ſecret ſprings in mechaniſm, by 


which, though Wrildlen S5 eat movements are 


15 regulated. 


But let us return to "Madaine Baal Who 


wears at her breaſt a medallion made of a 
l 53 of the Baſtile, 9 In the een of 
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the ene Liberte was written in diamonds; 


above was marked, in diamonds, the planet 
that ſhone on the 14th of July; and «below 
was ſeen the moon, of the ſhape ſhe appeared 
that memorable night. The medallion was 
ſet in a branch of laurel, compoled' of emeralds, 


and tied at the top with: the- national cockade, 0 


formed of brilliant b of the three national 
colours. 

Our certain on hs! fubject of the 
Baſtile, led Madame Brulart to relate an action 


of Monſ. de Chartres, which reflects the high- 


eſt honour on His humanity.” Being in Nor- 
mandy, he viſited Mont St. Michel, a fortreſs 


built on a rock which ſtands a league and a 
half from the coaſt of Nor mandy. The tide 
rovers this ſpace twice every twenty-four hours; 


but when it is low- water, a perſon can paſs 


over on foot. Mont St. Michel was originally 
a church, founded by a good biſhop in the 
ſeventh century, in honour of St. Michel, who; 

it ſeems, appeared to him in a viſion on this 


ſpot. Richard the Firſt, Dake of Normandy, 


of that name, afterwards converted the church 


into an abbey, and this abbey gave riſe to the 
military order des Chevaliers de St. Michel, 
inſtituted by Louis the Eleventh. After "FR 
ing ſeen the precious relics bf the abbey, the 
{quare buckler, and the ſhort Tword found in 
Ireland near the body of the well-known drag- 


on, whoſe deſtruction is attributed to the prow- 


els' of St. Michel, Monl. de Chartres was con- 
duẽted 


* 


EHT TIER ON IHE, 


- ” . 


Fi through. many, labyriaths, to the ſub. 
terraneous parts, of the, edifice ; where he was 
ſhewn a wooden cage, which Was, made by or- 
der of Louis the. Fourteenth, for the puniſh- 
ment of an unfortunate wit, who had dared. to 
ridigule, his conguelts in Holland, no ſooner 
gained. than loſt. Monſ. de Chartres beheld 
With! borrox this inſtrument of tyranny, in which 


5 | priſoners were ſtill frequently confined ; and, 


expreſſing in very ſtrong terms his indignation, 
he was told, that, as a Prince of the blood, he 
had a right, if he thought proper, to order the 
cage to be deſtroyed. Scarcely were the words 
| pronounced, when the young Prince . ſeized a, 
hatchet, gave the firſt ſtroke himſelf to this 
execrable machine, waited to ſee it levelled 
with the ground, and thus may claim the glory 
of having, even before the demolition of the 
Baſtile, begun, t the F rench revolution. © 
We found at St. Leu, a young Engliſh lady, 
ho! is the companion of the Pr inceſs, and 
whoſe appearance is calculated to give the moſt 
favourable idea of Engliſh beauty. I never 
ſaw more regular features, or an expreſſion. of 
countenance more lovely; and Madame Bru- 
tart, by whom, ſhe has been ; educated, aſſured 
me that the mind keeps the promiſe we = 
from the face. This young lady ſeems to 


* Caſta fondlock where:England's glories mine, 
Saab hide het: 0 8 Hog erect ib It. be 
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I HAVE been at the National Aſſem- 
bly, where, at a time when tlie deputies from 
the provinces epgroſſed every ticket of ad- 
miſſion, my ſiſter and E were admitted without 
tickets, by the gentleman who had the eom- 


mand of the guard, and placed in the beſt Fo 


ſeats, before — fuffered the doors to be open- 

_ ed to other people. We had no perſonal ac 

quaintance ml this gentleman, or any claim 

to his politeneſs, except that of being toreign- 

ers and women; but thefe are, ol all nn 5 
the moſt powerfulo Frenchmen. 

My ſifter obſerved to me, that our feats; 
which were immediately oppoſite the tribune 
from which the members ſpeak, reminded her 
ot our. ſtruggles to attain the ſame fituation in 


Weſtminſter Hall. I believe, however, faid 


1, that if the fame of Mr. Fox's eloquenee 
thould lead a French woman to preſent her- 
| felt at the door of Weſtminſter Hall without 
à ticket, the: might ſtand there as Jong as Mr. 
Haftings's trial has laſted, without being Nr. | 

mittech ta paſs the barrier. 5 
The halt of the National Aſſembly is long 

and narrow; at each end there is a gallery, 
where the common people are admitted by 

applying very early in the morning for num- 


bers, which are diſtributed at the door; and 
Fo Ge Wo the 
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che perſons Who firſt apply ſecure the firſt 


numbers. The ſeats being alſo numbered, all 
confuſion and diſorder are prevented. The 
galleries at the ſide of the hall are divided in- 
to boxes, which are called tribunes. They 


0 belong to the principal members of the Na- 


tional Aſſembly, and to theſe places company 
are admitted with tickets. Rows of ſeats are 
placed round the hall, raiſed one above anoth- 
er, where the members of the Aſſembly are 
ſeated ; and immediately oppoſite the chair of 
the preſident, in the narrow part of the hall, 1s 
the tribune which the members aſcend when 
they are going to ſpeak. One capital ſubjett 
of debate in this Aſſembly is, who ſhall 8 
firſt; for all ſeem more inclined to talk than 
10 liſten ; and ſometimes the preſident in vain 
ee. a bell, or with the vehemence of French 


action ſtretches out his arms, and endeavours 


to impoſe ſilence; while the ſix Huiſſers, per- 
ſons who are appointed to keep order, make a 
the attempt with as little ſucceſs as the preſi- 
dent himſelf. But of how little conſequence 
is this impetuoſity in debate, if the decrees 
which are paſſed are wiſe and beneficial, and 
the new conſtitution ariſes, like the beauty 


and order of nature, from the. confuſion of 


mingled elements ! I was highly gratified by 
hearing ſeveral of the members ſpeak. Their 
manner of ſpeaking in the National Aſſembly 


is remarkably ſlow and diſtinct, and very dif- 


en . the uſual volubility of Frenchmen. 
| And 


— 


E 
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And this, repeated I with exultation to my- 
ſelf, this is the National Aſſembly of France ! 
Thoſe men now before my eyes are the men 
who engroſs the attention, the aſtoniſſiment of 


Europe; for the iſſue of whoſe decrees ſur- 


rounding nations wait in ſuſpenſe, -and, whole 


fame has already extended through every civi- 


lized region of the globe: The men whoſe 


magnanimity inveſted them with power to 


deſtroy the old conſtitution, and: whoſe wiſ- 
dom is erecting the new, on a principle of 
perfection which has hitherto been thought 
chimerical, and has only ſerved to adorn the 
page of the philoſopher; but which they be- 


lieve may be reduced to practice, and have 

therefore the courage to attempt. My mind, 
with a ſenſation of elevated pleaſure, paſſing 
through the interval of ages, anticipated the 


increaſing renown of theſe legiſlators, and the 
period when, all the nations of Europe follow- 
ing the liberal ſyſtem which France has adopt- 
ed, the general policy of the preſent times ſhall 
give place to the reign of reaſon, virtue. and 
feine . 5 7 
The moſt celebrated characters in the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. were pointed out to us. Mon- 
eur Barnave de Dauphine, who is only fix 
and twenty years of age, and the youngeſt mem. 


| ber of the Aſſembly, is eſteemed its firſt orator, 


and is the leader of the democratic party. I 
believe Monſ. Barnave does not owe all his rep 
utation to his talents, however | diſtinguiſhed : 
1 11 4 1 rem 


n » 


His virtues alſo claim a confiderable ſhare of 
that applauſe which he receives from his coun- 
try. He has ſhewn himfelf as ſtedfaſt in prin- 
eiple, as he is eloquent i in debate. With firm 
undeviating N be has defended the cauſe 
ofthe people. Every motion he has made in 
the Aﬀſembly has paffed into a law, becaufe 
its beneficial* tendency” has been always evi- 
dent; and it was he who effected that memo- 
rable decree which deprived: the King of the 
power of making war, without the conſent 
of the nation. Monſ. Barnave is adored by 
ehe people, who have two ar three times tak- 
en the horſes from his carriage, eee. 
kim in triumph along tlie ſtreets of Paris. 
4 We alſo ſaw Monſ. Mirabeau Vain, eſe | 
is of the firſt claſs, but who poſſeſſes * 
very ſmall ſhare of popularity. I am, how- 
ever, one of his partizans, though not merely 
from that enthufiaſm which always comes a- 
eroſs my heart in favour of great imellectual 
abilities.” Monf. Mirabeau has another very 
powerful claim on my partiality: He is the 
profeſſed friend (and I muſt and will love him 
tor being fo} of the African race. He has 
poſed the abolition of the ſlave trade to the 
National Aſſembly, and, though the Aſſembly 
have delayed the conſideration of this fudject, 
on account of thofe dehberations which im- 


5 mediately affect the country, yet; . if 


our Senators continue to doze over ihis 
as they have hitherto done, the French will 


have the glory of ſetting us an example, which 
it 


* 


- 


* 
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it will then be our bumble employment to = 

low. But I truſt the period will never come, 
when England, will ſubmit te be taught by. 
another nation the leſſon of humanity. I truſt 
an Engliſh Houle of Commons will never 
perſiſt i in thinking, chat what is morally Wrong, 
can, be politically right, ; ; that the virtue and 
the, Proſperity. of a people are things at vari-, 
ance. with each other; and that a. country 
which abounds with ſo many ſources of wealth, 
cannot afford to. cloſe one polluted channel, 
which is Rained. with, the Ba of our fellow- 
creatures. 

But it is a * py. e to the i og the 
ſpirit, the generoſity, of Engliheoen, to ſuppoſe 
they will perſeyere in ſuch, condukt. Amit. 
ting, however, a ſuppoſition which, it. is 
ful to make; admitting that they ſhould. abide 
by this fyſtem of inhumanity, they will only 
retard, but will not finally prevent the aboli- 
tion of {lavery. . The Africans have not per- 
haps. long to ſuffer, nor their oppreſſors to 
triumph. Europe ſeems haſlening towards a 

eriod too enlightened for the perpetuation of 

ich. monſtrous abuſes. .; The. miſts of igno- 
rance and error are, rolling faſt away, and. the 
| benign beams of philoſophy are ſpreading their en 
luſtre; over the nations. But whither have e 
theſe children ok captivity led me? 1 perceive 
I have wandered a great way from the Na- 
tion, Aſſembly, where I was ſo. happily ſeated, 
and of which LI will tell Ade more in my next 
letter, f © LEFTER 
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102 „Tn E Abbe Maury! is one of the mol 
ange ed members of the National Aſſem- 
bly. He poſſeſſes aſtoniſhing powers of elo- 
quence; but he has done his talents the injuſ- 
tice to make them ſubſervient to the narrow 
conſiderations of felF-intereſt. had he diſplay- 


ed that ability in defence of civil and religious 


liberty, which he has employed in the ſervice 
of the exorbitant pretenſions of the church, he 
would have deſerved the hig heſt applauſe of. 
his country; inſtead of Which, he has called to 
the aid of his genius an auxiliary it ought to 
have ſcorned; that ſubtlety which tries to 


make the worle appear the better reaſon ;” and 


he is ſtill more deteſted than admired. © I am 
not ſurpriſed that a little mind is ' ſometimes 


tempted by intereſt to tread in a mean and ſor- 


did path; but I own it does aſtoniſh me that 
genius can be ſeduced from the fair field of 
honorable fame into thoſe ſerpentine / ways 
where it can meet with no object worthy of its 
ambition. Something too much of this,” You 

ſhall hear a repartee. of the Abbé Maury, Who, 
after having made à veay unpopular motion in 
the Aſſembly, was inſulted as he was going out; 
the people crying, as they are too apt to do, 

1 A la lanterne.“ 8 1 turning to the 
** 755 A - i crowd; 
ALS * To the lantern e ns 14% 
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crowd, anſwered, with equal indignation and 
ſpirit, „Eh! Meſheurs, ſi j etois à la lanterne, 
ſeriez vous plus eclaires ? The Abbe Maury, 
before the revolution, was in poſſeſſion of eight 
hundred farms, and has loſt. ſixty thouſand li- 
vres a year in conſequence of that event. But 
enoughof Monſ. Abbe, whoſe picture I have 
= purchafed in a ſnuf-box. You touch a 
ſpring, open the lid of the ſnuff-box; and the 
Fins, jumps up, and occaſions much fur- 
priſe and merriment. The joke} however, is 
grown a little ſtale in France z but 1 ſhall bring 
the Abbé with me to England, where J flatter 
myſelf his ſudden OY will ne. ae 


3 diverſion. 


A ſingular but very reſpefable gare in ane 
National Aſſembly, is a Deputy from Britany, 
called Le Pere Gerard. This venerable old man 
is a peaſant, and his appearance reininds one 
of thoſe times when Generals were called from 
te plough to take the command of armies, 

The drels of Le Pere Gerard is made of 
a coarſe woollen cloth, which is worn by the 
peaſants of Britany, and is of ſuch ſtrong tex- 
ture, that a coat often deſcends from one gen- 
eration to another. This cloth is called Pinch- 
ina; and the king, to whom the old Breton 
has preſented ſeveral addreſſes from the Af. 
N e 0 calls Him. + en SOLOS Le Pere 
| ee Pinchina. 


elf I were at the lantern, would Ne be more 
Enlightened REY OS | 


F In . F ather Pinchina 


1 


— 
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ikke; f "When Ia him, che had on 58 


everlaſting ebat, and wre worſted Rockings 


ddbove:the knees. But, what pleaſed | 
memoſtim hisappearance; were/the long white 
hars which hung down his thoutders (; an or- 
mainent for ere OY have a eee 
lar prediletion. 
__ The reſpectable Pere Gerard boaſts that he 


7 is defcended from a race of deputies, his great 


grand. father hauing been choſen as a deputy 


to the States General in 1614, the laſt time they 


were held, — r FRr RAIN eee when 


| "they effected the revolution. 


At the time when the — ive the example 
of the patriotic donation, by offering their jew- 
els, and the members of the National Aſſem- 
bly, in a moment of enthuſiaſm, took the filver 
buckles out of their ſhoes, and laid them on 
the Preſident's table, the Pere Gerard roſe, and 
ſaid; that, he had no ſuch offering to give, his 
buckles being made of braſs, but that his don 
patriotique ſhould be that of rendering his ſer- 


: vices to his country u npaid. The old man 
was heard by the Allembly with the applauſe 


he merited; and the people, on the day of the 
Federation, carried him from the Champ de 


Mars to his own houſe in een on their 
2 ſthoulde rs. "LE 490 

Mleſſieurs Charles and Maa © as two 
; brothers; and Monſ. Rabeau de St. Eſtienne, 


are. among the. firſt patriots of the Nation 
al Aſſembly, and have a very high reputation 7 


for talents, FE Es, who Faces what Hey 
3 5 cal 


. 1 * 
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cal · al equivoque, tell you, quis Monf. R 
beau vaut deux de Mi Rabeau. 
The meetings of the Aſſembly, Hough ſtill 
tumulſtuous, are much leſs ſo than they” were 
at their commencement. A gentleman, who 
reſent when the motion was made. for 
cbolilhing monaſteries, told me, that the minds 
of the members were, onthat occaſion, itiflan- 
ed to ſueh a height, that it appeared to Him 
very | probable, that the debate vbuld ent 1 5 A 
| malle He mentioned a efreumſtance very 
characteriſtic of French Vivacity, * One of 
the members was expreſſing himſelf in theſe 
words, What is a Monk ? A man who! has 
renounced! his father, his mother, every tie, 
every affeaion* that is dear in nature and for 
whom? before the ſpeaker could finiſh his 
Kuen e, a member from the other End ol the 
hall ſeized" the moment while the orator Was 
drawing his breath, and called out * POur 
une puiſſance ẽtrangère, to the great horror 
7 du c6te noir, for fo the clergy are called. 
The Democrates place themſelves on one | 
fide of the "hall; and the Ariſtocrates v the 
other. The ip eAators in the galleries take 
ſuch a part in " he debate, as frequently to ex. 
preſs their applauſe by clapping their hands 
| with great violence. An' eld. Marechal of 
ance role, the day I was | at the Aſſembly, 


| when they, were Acbating on the militar en- 
fions, and declared, that in pen b the 


ſervices which he had rendered his country, | 


i Fe» 


D | © Fora foreign power. 
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. honours, and not pay. The Aſſem- 

2 — and the galleries joined in this 

1 of approbation. A young; Frenchman, 

who, fat next me, whiſpered. to..me,*** Monl. 
| ment a Tangent Bae. 


_ members of the National "Aſſembly are 
paid three crowns a day for their attendance ; 
55 keen a candidate — ſeat in par- 
1. 9 often ſpends many thouſand pounds, 
and magnificent, generolity, makes a 
N e rank. fox a week, merely to en- 
joy, the privilege of ſerving bis, country, Withe, 
out pay. 50 
he qualification cequilite for a, 3 of 
che National Aſlembly, is thgt of poſſeſſing 
ſufficient. property IN. 1 24 O houl 28 to pay tax 
es 01 e amount, of a mate dargent, Which is 
value of tour louis. Every hundred of the 
—— who pay taxes to government of three 
days labour, or three livies, have à right ta 
vote far an elector; ;, whoſe qualification 18 that 
of payi e to t Wente of ten livres, or 
ten days, a he; el e ors 0 one . depart, 


? ment meet together in.one aſſembly Rode 
from amon heir own body the 1 — who,. 


{ 4 


12> 


| ment. . These 4 will alſo hooks 3 in che 
| ſame manner the de; ati $ Tent by that depart- 
1 ment to the „ Heimblh. There W ill 
ll therefore, be ont ene Wh ed 40858 e be. 


e ak 


+ YT 


tween 


ba 39, 
* I ſuppoſe that gentleman fans money trouble- 
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tween the loweſt order of aflive citizens, and 
the members of the National Aſſembly. 

I was interrupted, by. a viſitor, who related a 
little incident, which has intereſted me ſo 
much, that I can write of nothing elſe at preſ- 
ent, and you ſhalt therefore have it warm 
from my heart. While the National Aﬀeni- 
bly were deliberating upon the diviſion” of 
property among brothers, a young man of high 
birth and fortune, who is a member of the Aſ- 
ſembly, entered with precipitation, and, mounts 
ing the tribune, with great emotion informed 
the Aſſembly, that he had juſt received ae- 
counts that his father was dying; that he 
himſelf was his eldeſt ſon] and had come to 
conjure the Aſſembly to paſs, without delay, 
that equitable decree, giving the younger ſons © 
an equal ſhare of in with the eldeſt, in 
order, he ſaid, that his father might have the 
ſatisfaction, before he breathed his" laſt, of 
knowing that all his children were ſecure of a 
proviſion. If you are not affected by this 
circumſtance, you have read it with very dif- 
terent feelings from thoſe with which I have 
written it: But if, on the contrary, you have 
fallen in love with this young Frenchman, do 
not imagine your paſſion is Law mol 10 1 am 
r in love with an een My. 
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OU have not Hhetked) 8 2 
on u e de uf the Federation at Paris the na- 
tional gath was taken eee the whole 
. kingdom, at the hour of twelve; 7 hn 
A great number of farmers and peaſantsavalk. 
ed in the proceſſion at Rouen, bearing in 

their hands the inſtruments of their huſbandry, 
degorated with inational ribbos. The nation- 
aliguard eut dun branches from the trees, and 
tuck. _— in their hats; and French gentle 
== y ac tance; who. underſtands 
gliſh, __ reads Shakeſpeare, told me, that 
it ſeemedlike: Birnham Wood er 47 os 
ſinane. iet e a e fant i 
The leaders of the French Revolution, 2 
men well. aequainted with the human heart. 
They have nut truſted merely to the force of 
reaſon, but have ſtudied to intereſt in their 
5 _ _ _ powerful paſſions of human na- 
appointment of ſolemnities per- 
| feftly ty ene to awaken that general 58 6 
thy which is caught from heart to heart with 
irreſiſtible energy, fills every eye wich tears; 
and throbs in every boſom, N 
I have heard of a proceſſion, which took 
place not long ago, in one of the diſtricts of 
Paris, in which five hundred young ladies 
walked 2885 in * and decorated with 
| cockades 


* 
— 
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cockades of the national ribbon, leading by 
filken cords a number of priſoners newly re- 
leaſed from captivity ; and who, with their fac- 
es covered by long flowing veils, were con- 
ducted to a church, where they retur ned thanks 
for their deliverance. -- 

Thus have the leaders of the Resu en- 
ad beauty as one of their auxiliaries; juſtly 
; concluding; that, to the gallantry and ſenſibil. 
. ity of Frenchmen, no argument would be 
found more efficacious than that of a pretty face. 
I have juſt read a private letter 1 a little 
town about two leagues from Montaubun, call- 
ed: Negre-Peliſſe, where the inhabitants, on 
the day of the Federation, diſplayed a liberali- 
ty of ſeutiment, which reitects honour, not on- 
ly on themſelves, but on the age in which we 
live. The national guard of this little town 
and its environs, were aſſembled to take the 
national oath.” Half of the inhabitants being 
Proteſtants and the other half Catholics, the 
Curè and the Proteftant Miniſter aſcended to- 
gether one altar, which had been erected by 
the citizens, and adminiſtered the oath to their 
reſpective pariſhioners at the ſame moment, 
after which, Catholics r Mürren Ie 
in ſinging Te Deum. 4 

- Surely religious worth was never We 
"ol more-truly-1n the ſpirit of the Divine au- 
thor of Chriſtanity, whoſe great precept is that 
of univerfat love! Surely the incenſe of praiſe 
was never more likely to aſcen&/to heaven, 
- D2 F 
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; "WOE when the Catholics: 3 Pruteſtunti of 


Negre · Peliſſe offered it together! 

This amiable community, when their devo- 
tions were finiſhed, walked in proceſſion to a 
ſpot where fire-works had been prepared; and, 
it ein conſidered as a mark of honor to light 
the fire- works, tke office was reſerved for 
Monſ. le Cure, who however, inſiſted: on the 
participation of the Proteſtant Miniſter in this 
diſtinction; upon which the Miniſter received 
a wax taper, from the Cure, and with him led 
the proceſſion... The fire- works repreſented 
two trees: One, twiſted and diſtorted, was em- 
blematical of ariſtoeracy, and was ſoon entire- 
ly conſumed; when a tall ſtraight plant, figu- 


rative of patr iotiſm, appeared to riſe. from the 


aſhes of the former, and continued to. burn 
with, undiminiſhed ſplendor. 


When we look back on the ignorance, the 
ſuperſtition, the barbarous perſecution of 
Gothic times, is it not ſomething to be thank- 
ful for, that we exiſt at this enlightened period, 
when ſuch evils are no more; when particular 
' tenets of religious belief are no longer imput- 
ed as crimes; when the human mind has made 
as many iinportant diſcoveries in morality as 


in ſcience, and liberality of ſentiment is culti- 
_ vated. with as much ſucceſs as arts and learn- 


ing; when, in ſhort (and ho are not one of 
thole. who will ſuſpect that I am not all the 
while a good Engliſh-woman) when one can 
witneſs an event ſo an as the French 


Revolution ? 
"LETTER | 
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LETTER x! ae 


„tember I received _— letter, 
in | which you accuſe me of deferibing with too 
much enthufiaſm the public rejoicmgs of 
France,” and propheſy that I ſhall refdlihy to my 
own country a fieree Vfepübliern. In anſwer 
to theſe accuſations, J ſhall only obferve, that 
it is very difficult, with common ſenſibility, to 
avoid ſympathizing 3 in general bappineſs. My 
love of the French revolution, is the . 
reſult of this ſympathy, and therefore my po- 
litical creed ĩs entirely an affair of the heart; 
for I have not been ſo abſurd as to conſult my 
head upon matters of which it is ſo incapable 
of judging. If I were at Rome, you would. 
not be ſurpriſed to hear that I had viſited, with 
che warmeſt reverence, every ſpot where any 
relics of her ancient grandeur could betraced; 
that I had flown to the capitol, that I Had kifſ. 
ed the earth on which the Roman Senate ſat in 
council: And can you then expect me to have 
ſeen the Federation at the Champ de Mars, 
and the National Aſſembly of France, with in- 
difference? Before you inſiſt that T ought to 
have done ſo, point out to me, in the page of 
Roman hiſtory, a ſpectacle more ſolemn, more 
affecting, than the Champ de Mars exhibited, 
or more magnanimous, more noble efforts in 
the cauſe of liberty than have been made 
the National Aſſembly. Whether the new 

i : form 
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| form: of government, eſtabliſhing in France, 
by more or leſs perfect than our own, 


“Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree, 
And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt, like you and me? 


I fancy we had better leave the determination 
of this queſtion to poſterity. In the mean 
—— 10 wiſh that ſame of our political critics 
ould ſpeak. with leſs contempt, than they are 
E 60 do, of the new conſtitution of France, 
= no longer repeat after one another the 
trite remark, that the French have gone too 
far, becauſe they have gone farther than our- 
ſelves4 as if it were not poſſible that that de- 
groe of. influence which is perfectly ſafe in the 
hand of the executive part of our government, 
might be dangerous, at this criſis, to the liherty 
of France. But be this as it may, it appears ev! 
dent that the temple of Freedom, which they 
are erecting, even if eee in ſome of its 
proportions, muſt be 2 to the old 
gloomy Gothic fabric which: have laid in 
Tyans. And therefore, when: I hear my! good 
cpuntrymen, who guard their own rights with 
ſueh unremitting vigilance, and who would 
rather part with life than liberty, ſpeak with 
contempt of the French for having imbibed 
abe noble leſſon Which / England bas taught, I 
cannot but: ſuſpect that; ſome mean jealouſy 
Jurks beneath the ur ngenerous cenſure ! I can- 
not but ſuſpett, hom, while the fair and honor. 
able traders of our commercial country act 
ith the moſt; liberal Apt, in their ordinary 
. Ae LL. [arts E | 
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dealings with other nations, they wifi to 
make a monopoly. of liberty. and are angry 
that France ſhould claim à ſhare of that. prec- 
ious property; by which, however, ſhe may 
ſurely be enriched, without our being impov- 
eriſned. The French, on the contrary, ſeem 
to have imbibed, with the principles of liberty, 

che ſtrongeſt ſentiments of reſpect and friend- 
ſhip towards that people, whom they grateful- 
ly acknowledge to have been their maſters in 

this ſcience. They are, to uſe their own . 
4 devenus fous des Anglois, and fondly! im- 
agine that the applauſe they have received 


from a {hp Philoſophers in our, m 


is the general voice of the nation 

Whether the new: conſtitution be condenſed 
of durable. Materials or nat, I leave to politi- 
cians to determine; but it requires no extraor- 
dinary ſagacity to pronounce, that the French 
will benceforth be free. The love of liberty 
has peęrvaded all ranks of the people, who, if ns 


bleſlings muſt. be purchaſed With blood are | 


not ſhrink from paying the price: 


While ev'n the peaſant boaſts his rightto ſean 


Andlearns to venerate himſelf as man. 

 Theienthufiaſtic ſpirit of liberty” ſplay 8 itlel 
not merely on the days of folemn' 8 remonies; 
occupies not — ſerious deliberation ; 
but is mingled with the gaiety of ſocial enjoy- 
ment; When they converle, liberty! is the 
theme of- diſcourle; when hr dance, the ig. 
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ute of che eotillion 18. adapted to a national 
tune; ant When they ſing, it is but to repeat a 
voWof fidelity to the conſtitution, at which all 
Who are preſent inſtantly join in chorus; and 
ehyilift uptherr lattds m confirmation of 
this favourite ſentiment. Foclin 
In every ſtreet, you ſee children performing 
the - military exerciſe, and carrying banners 
made of paper of the national colours, wearing 
grenadiers caps of the ſame compoſition, and 
armed, though not like Jack the ane apes] 
with Twords: of ſharpneſss. 
Upon the whale, liberty appears in — 
with tlie freſhneſs of youth, and is lov- 
ed with the ardour of paſſion. In England 
ſhe is ſeen in her matron ſtate, and, like other 
ladies —— is pray wal ſober none 
eration. „ 
Wich reppelt to — 1 py acknowl 
edge, that, in my admiratien of the revolution 
in France, I blend the feelings of private 
— with my ſympathy in public bleſſ- 
ings; fince the old conſtitution is connected 
| in my mind with the image of a friend con- 
fined in the gloomy. receſſes of a dungeon, and 
pit ung in hopeleſs captivity While, with the 
new conſtitution, 1 unite the. ſoothing idea of 
his r return to proſperity. e, and Arpt. | 
This poi is Monſ. Fd 1 whoſe lady 
Iam. come to France to viſit. They are 
friends, with whom I wept in the day of their 


adverſity, _=_ er ee in x their: Tuer. | 
I have 
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I have haſtened to rejoice. Their hiſtory is 
moſt affecting; and, when I leave the hurry 
of Paris, to accompany them to their Chateau 
in Normandy, I will make you acquainted 
with incidents as pathetic as romance ell IJ 
can ee Acheu L 


ts IL. E T 5 E. R Xa * Ni 1 


"ee hes been eue at a * 
rate, ſor ſeveral days paſt, through the city of 
Paris, which I think bears the ſame -reſem- 
blance to London (if you will allow me the 
indulgence of a ſimile) that the grand natural 
objects in a rude and barren country, bear to 
the tame but regular beauties of a ſcene, rich 
with cultivation. The - ſtreets of Paris are 
narrow, dark, and dirty; but we are repaid for 
this by noble edifices, which powerfully inter- 

eſt the attention. The ſtreets of London are 
broad, airy, light, and elegant; but I need not 
tell you that they lead ſcarcely to any ediſices 
at which foreigners do not look with contempt. 
London has, therefore, moſt of the beautiful, 
and Paris of the ſublime, according to Mr. 
Burke's: definition of theſe qualities; for I af- 
Laps you a ſenſation of terror is not wanting to 
ſublimity of Paris, While the ; Coachman 
Fi 6 through the ſtreets with the impetuolity | 


of a Frenchman, and one expetts every ſtep 
| the 


2 # 4. 
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the horſes take will be fatal to the foot paſſen- 
gers who are heard exclaiming, Que les 
rues de Paris ſünt ariſtocrates. By the way, 
ariſtocraeie, and d la nation, are become eant 
terms, Which, as Stern- ſaid of tant pts, and 

tant mieux, may now be confidered as two of 
the great hinges in French converſation. Ev- 
ery thing tireſome or unpleaſant, c'eſt une 
ariftocracie !” and every thing charming and 
_ agreeable is, a la nation,” | 


* — kd — 


I have ſeen all the fine buildings at Paris, 
and fancy I ſhould have admired the fagade of 
the Louvre, the beautiful new church of St, 
Genevieve, and ſome other edifices, even if 1 
hat not been told previouſly by a connoiſſeur 
in theſe matters, the preciſe degree of admiration 
which it was proper to beſtow om every public 

building in Paris; but, having received ſuch 
minute inſtructions on this ſubject, T can form 
| but an imperfect notion of my on, taſte for 
architecture AT LTTE LES ATI LEED 
At the rec ueſt of Madame Brulart; Monſ. 
de Chartes ferit orders for our àdmiſſion to the 
Palais Royal, Which is not at preſent ſhewn to 
the public. Of the collection of pictures, I 
am ineapuble of ſaying any thing, and enough 
has been already ſaid by thoſe who underſtand 
its merits. Fine painting gives me conſidera- 
ble pleaſure; but has not the power of calling 
fort my fenſibimy, like fine poetry; and I am 
Willing to believe that the art I love, is the 
moſt perfect of the two; and: that it would 
TI ; 2 £2 Ew HT # - NON ; 1 T 1 F have 
'# That tho ſtreets of Paris are ariſtocrates, 
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have been impoſſible for the pencilof Raphael 
to convey all thoſe ideas to the mind, and ex- 
cite all thoſe emotions in the heart, which are 
awakoned. by the pen of Shakeſpeare. 

\ I confeſs, che only picture in Paris which 
has colt me any tears is that of La Valliere, in 
the conyent of the Carmelites, She is repre- 
ſented in the habit of a Carmelite ; all the form- 
er ornaments of her perſon lie ſcattered at her 
feet; and her eyes are caſt up to Heaven with 
a look of the deepeſt anguiſh, While I gazed ; 
at her picture, I lamented that ſenſibility which 
led into the moſt fatal errors a mind that ſeems 
to have been formed for virtue, and which, 
even in the boſom of pleaſure, bewailed its own 
weakneſs. How can one forbear regretting; 
that the capricious inconſtant monarch, to 
whom ſhe gave her heart, ſhould have inſpired 5 
a paſſion of Which he was 10 unworthy ; a paſ- 
ſion which appears to have been wholly un- 
mixed with intereſt, vanity, or ambition? And 
how can one avoid pitying the, deſolate peni- 
tent, Who, for ſo many years, in the diſmal 
gloom of a convent, deplored her errors, and 
felt at once the bitterneſs of remorſe, and the 
*gony of diſappointed love? while, probably, 

In every hymn ſhe ſeem'd his voice to hear, 

And dropt with every bead, too ſoft a tear! 

If the figure of this beautiful Carmelite had 
not come acroſs my imagination, I ſhould have 
told you ſooner, that the Palais Royal is a ſquare, 


of which the Duc de Orleans' $ palace forms one 
| E I 1150 de. 
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ſide. You walk FREE piazzas round inis | 
| ſquare, which is ſurrounded with coftee-houſes; 
and ſhops diſplaying a variety of ribbons, trink. 
ets, and caricature prints, which are now as 
common at Paris as at London. The walks 
under the piazzas are crowded with people; 
and in the upper part of the ſquare, tents are 
8 where coffee, lemonade, ices, &c. ard 
ſold. Nothing is heard but the voice of 
mirth; nothing is ſeen but cheerful faces: 
and I have no doubt that the Palais Royal lis, 
upon the whole, one of the merrieſt ſcenes 
under the ſun. Indeed, what is moſt ſtriking 
to a ſtranger at Paris, is that general appear- 
ance of gaiety, which it is eaſy to percetve, is 
not aſſumed for the moment, but is the habit 
of the mind, and which is, therefore, fo exhil- 
arating to a ſpectator of any benevolence. Ie 
is this which gives ſich a charm to every pub- 
lic place and walk in Paris. Kenſington 
Gardens can boaſt as fine verdure, as majeſtic 
trees, as noble walks, and perhaps more beau- 
tiful women, than the gardens of the” Thuilte- 
ries; but we ſhall look in vain for that fpright- 
ly animation, that everlaſting cheerfulneſs, 
which render the Thuilleries ſo enchanting. - 
Me have juſt returned from the Hopital des 
Invalides, a noble building, adorned with: fine 
aintings, which record the hiftory of ſome 
celebrated ſaints, whoſe exploits were recount- 
ed with'incredible rapidity by the man who 
condutted us through the . chapels, and who 


ſeemed to think that N could be more 
ic og abſurd 


3 
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abfurd than our curioſity, after . heard 
theſe ſtories from his lips, to obſerve how they 
_ told by the painters. | 

As we. paſſed through the chang we ſaw 


= buen old ſoldiers kneeling at the confeſſion- 


als, with that ſolemn devotion which ſeemed 
undiſturbed by our intruſion, and fixed upon 
<,the'things that are above. 
A feyr days before the taking of the Baſtile, 
a crowd of the Pari ſians aſſembled at the Hop- 
ital des Invalides, and demanded arms of the 
old ſoldiers; Who anſwered, that they were 
the friends of their fellow Citizens, but durſt 
not deliver up their arms without the appear- 
ange of à eonteſt; and therefore-deſired that 
the people; would aſſemble before the gates in 
Sreater numbers the next day, when, after fir- 
ing a little powder upon them, they would 
throw down their arms. P he people accord- 
_ ingly returned the following day; and the in- 
|  valids, after a faint ſne w of, reſiſtance, threw 
down their arms, Which the citizens took up, 
embraced the old men, and then departed. 
Wei {topped yeſterday at La Maiſon de 
Ville, and went into a large apartment where 
the mayor and corporation aſſemble. | The 
walls are hung round with pictures of Kings 
and Dukes, which I looked at with much leſs 
reſpect than at the chair on which Monſ. 
| Bailly ſits. If his picture ſhould ever be plac- 
ed in this apartment, I fancy that, in the eſti- 
mation of poſterity, it will obtain precedency 
over all the Princes in the collection. 


As 


As we came ont as La Maifoe de Ville, we 
were fhewn, immediately oppoſite, the ar- 
famed * lanterne, at which, for want of a gal- 
tows, the firſt victims of popular fury were 
facrificed. I own that the fight of Lad Lan- 
terne chilled the blood within my veins. At 
that moment, for the firſt time, I lamented the 
revolution; and, forgetting the imprudente, 
or the guilt, of thoſe unfortunate men;” could 
only reflect with horror on the dreadful expia- 
tion they had made. I painted in my 2. 
nation the agonies of their families and frien 
nor could I for a eonſiderable time chaſe theſe 
gloomy images from my thoughts. 

It is for ever to be regretted, that Loldathia: 
ſhade of ferocious revenge Was throwtracroſs 

the glories of the revolution. But, alas! where 
do the records of hiſtory point out a revolu- 
tion unſtained by ſome actions of barbarity'? 
When do the paffions of human nature riſe to 
that pitch which produces great events, with- 
out wandering into ſome irregularites ? H the 
French revolution ſhould coſt no farther blood- 
ihed, it muſt he allowed, notwithflanding-a few 
ſhocking inſtances of public vengeance, that 
the liberty of twenty-four millions of peoplè, 
will have been purchaſed at a far cheaper rate 
chan could ever have been expected from the 


former expefſence of the world. 11 5454; 55 
i e een 


8 
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| WIE are juſt returned from Verkailles, 
where I could not help fancying I ſaw, in the 
back ground of that magnificent abode of a 
deſpot, the gloomy dungeons of the Baſlile, 
which ſtill haunt my imagination, and prevented 
my being much dazzled } by the ſplendor of this 
ſuperb palace. 

We were ſhewn the pallages through 9 
the Queen eſcaped from her own apartment to 
the King's on the memorable night when the 
Po erde viſited Verſailles, and alſo the bal- 
cony at which ſhe ſtood with the Dauphin in 
ker arms, when, after having remained a few 
hours . in ſome. ſecret receſs of the 

alace, it was thought proper to comply wit} 
the defire of the cowl, who repeatedly de- 
manded her preſence. 1 e not help moral- 
izing a little, on being told that the apartment 
to which this balcony belongs, is tlie very room 
in Which Louis the Four teenth died; little ſuſ- - 
pecting what a ſcene. would, in the courſe of 
A few years, be acted on that ſpot. 

All the bread which cold be procured i in 
the town of V erſailles, was diſtributed ambng 
the Poiſſardes; who, with ſavage ferocit 
held up their morfels of bread on their Bod, 

pikes, towards the balcony where the Queen 

_ Hood; crying, in a tone of defiance, * “ Nous 

avons du pain! ?! 9 During, 

FI We new have "ROFL | | 
E 2 
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During the whole of the journey from Ver- 
ſailles to Paris, the Queen held the Dauphin in 
her arms, who. had been previouſly taught to 
put his infant hands together, and attempt to 
ſoften the enraged multitude by fepening 
_ ** Grace pour maman !” 
| Mon. de la Fayette prevented the whole 
Gardes du Corps from being maſſacred at Ver- 
failles, by calling to the incenſed people, t*Le 
Roi vous demande grace pour ſes Gardes du 
Corps. The voice of Monſ. de la Fayette 
was liſtened to and obeyed. The Gardes du 
Corps were ſpared; with whom, before they 
ſet out for Paris, the people exchanged clothes, 
giving them alfo national cockades ; and, as a 
farther protection from danger, part of the 
crowd mounted on the horſes of the  Gardes 
du Corps, each man taking an officer behind 
him. Before the Kin an out of La Mai- 
lon du Ville, Monſ. 12 la Fayette appeared, 
and told the multitude, who had preſerved an 
indignant filence the whole way from Ver- 
 failles to Paris, that the King had expreſſed 
ſentiments , of the fir ongeſt affeftion for his 
people, and had accepted the national cockade ; 
and that he ( Monſ. de la F ayette) hoped, when 
his Majeſty came out of la Maiſon du Ville, 
i — 4 would teſtify their gratitude, In a few 
| utes the King appeared, and was received 


W the loudeſt acclamations, wh 
e When. 


* a mamma 


tThe — naked you to 2055 VR bodyguards 
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When the Queen was lately aſked to give 
1 depoſition on the attempt which, it is ſaid, 
was made to aſſaſſinate her by the Pon ifardss | 

7 Verſailles, the anſwered; with great prudence, 
Jai tout vu, tout entendu, et tout oublié E; 

The King is now extremely popular, and 
the p ople ſing in the ſtreets to the old tune of 
1 Vive 3 _ Kc. © Vive Louis 
ſeige!“ IDEs) 1 COL 

The Queen is, 1 am told, a 1 Foe 
ly in her appearance, but ſhe is ſtill a fine wom- 

Madame is à beautiful girl; and the 
DBauphis, who is about ſeven years of age, is 
the idol of the people. They expect that he 
will be educated in the principles 2 the new 
conſtitution, and will be taught to conſider 
himſelt leſs a King than a citizen. He 
to be a ſweet engaging child, and JI have juſt 
heard one of his ſayings repeated. He has a 
collection of animals, which he feeds with his 
own hand. A few days ago, an ungrateful 
rabbit, who was his firſt favourite, bit his 
finger when he was giving him food. The 
Prince, while fmarting with the pain, called 
out to his 7 petit lapin, Tu eſt Ariſtocrate.” 
One of the attendants enquired, ** Eh! Mon- 


ſeigneur, 
1 1 law every thing, heard wy thing, and 
have forgot every thing. g Le: bin 


+ Long live Henry the Fourth. mu A 
Louis the Sixteenth. 8 b 
„ Little rabbit, Thou art an Ariſtocrate And 
pray, my Lord, what 3 is an Ariſtocrate ?—Thoſe 
who make my papa unealy. 
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feigneur, qu'eſt-ceque c'eſt qu un Ariſto crate.” 
Ce dont ceux, anſwered the —_— qui. 
font de la peine à Papa.“ 

The King lately called the Outer En \ adi. | 
nage, Madame Capetz to Which ſhe. reigrted 
very readily, by grving his, geh the appel- 
lation of Monſieur Capo. 284220 241 
When the French guards lad down their 
arms at Verſailles, their officers endeavoured 
to perſuade them to take them up. An officer 
of my acquaihtance told me that he ſaid to his 
ſoldiers; * Mes enfans, vous allez donc me 
quitter, vous ne m'aimez plus? Mon offi- 
vierg% they: anſwered, nous vous aimons tous, 
fl: s'agit. d'aller centre nos enne nous 
ſommes tous pręts à vous ſuivre, 4 6699 ne 
tirerons jamais contre nes compatriotes. 
Since that period, Whenever any of the French 
guards af̃peat, they are followed by the accla- 
mations-of the people, and + © Vive les Gardes 
Francoiſes ] reſounds rom every quarter. 
While werwere ſitting, after dinner, at ike 
ini at Verſailles; the door was: dees © Open 
ed, and a Franciſcan friar entered the room. 
He, had ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to Sternes 
: _ that I am ant he muſl- be a de- 
10 ſcendant 
| 1 * My 3 you are going then to forſake 
me: I poſieſs none of your affection. Captain, 
hey anſwered, wealllove you; and, if yon will 
lead us againſt our enemies, e are al, | ready. to 
follow We AYE, We will never fire at our, elles 


Kak DSD! 5 n A av 0 Wett N 
+ Long liv e the French guards. | {55% 2AM Ot: 2d 
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ſcendant of >the; "LU family. We could not; 
like Sterne, beſtow immbortality; but we gave 
ſome alms; and the venerable old monk, after 
thanking us with affecting ſimplicity, added; 
ſpreading out his hands with a flow and folemn 
movement, Que la paix ſoit avec vous, 
and then departed. J have been frequently 
put in mind of Sterne ſince my arrival in 
France; and the firſt poſt-boy I fa in 8 wah 
boots, 'a peared to: me a very claſſical figure, 
by reealling the idea of La F _ mounted bn 
tis r E e 0 en 
* Peace be with you. 9250 N 
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| WV ha ave ee at all the n | 
and 1 am charmed with tlie comic actors: The 
tragio performers afforded me much leſs pleaſ- 
ure. Before we canradmire Madame Veſtris, 
he ſirſt tragic actreſs of Paris, we muſt _ 
loſt the impreſſion. (a thing impoſſible) of 
Mrs, Siddons's performance; who, inſtead: of 
* tearing a paſſion to rags,” like Madame 
Veſtris, only. tears the Wen of ae audience 
_ with wp Dol ot Bt enk de 
_ (1: Moſt of the pieces we ed Price at the 
French theatres, have been little comedies, 
relative to the circumſtances of the times, and, 
on that account, preferred, in this moment of 


WO Do DER 1%: i enthuſiaſm, | 
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— to all Biberwit: * Moliere. Thefſe 


little pieces might pachaps read coldly enbugli 


in your ſtudy, but have a moſt charming effect 


with an accompanymmemt of applauſe from ſome 
hundreds of the natibnal guards, the real actors 
in the ſcenes repreſented; Between the acts, 
national ſongs are played, ir,which the whale 


audience joinuin chorus. There istone air, in 
pattgtular, whith is % univerſdl a favsnrite, 
that it is called . Le Carri len Natiqgal; tbe 


burden of che ſong is * C/a:ira,”., It is ſung 


not only at every theatre, and in every Greet 
of Paris, but in, every. n and village of 


France, by man, woman, and child, . C'a 
where the fignal o of * pleaſure, the 
beloved ſound Which aflimates every boſom 


with delight, and of which every ear is enam- 


oured. And F have heard the moſt ſerious 


Political converſations end by a ſportive aſſur- 


ance, in alluſion to this ſong, que “Ca ria]! 
2G 1jorrceowiche; chef celebrated player on the 


violin, who!was fo mind ate fafhion laſtwinter 


ati London H af told; fometimes amuſed bim. 
ſelf tat Paris, 5 getting up into one of tlie trees 
of tlie Palais Royal, after it whs dark, and call- 


ing forth tones from his violin, fitzo take the 


priſoned ſoul, and lap it in Elyſium He 


has frequently! detained ſome thouſands of peo. 
. ple halt the night in the Palais' Royal; Wks 


before they diſcovered the performer, uſed to 


call out in rapture, „ Bravo, TER 15 25 


| e que Giornowiche. Fs 


* Itvillgoon, + This; is . Fr ee 
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»4; am juſt returijed from ſeeing the: Gobelin 
rapeſiry; which appears the work of magit . It 
gave me pleaſure to ſee two. pictures of: 
the Fourth. In one, he is placed at ſuppet 
with the miller's family; and in the other, he 
is embracing Sully, Who is brought forward 
on a couch, after having been wountled in bats 
tle. Nothing has afforded me mote delight; 
ſince I I eame to France, than the Honors which 
are paid to my fabourite Hero; Henry the 
Fourth, whom I prefer to all the Alexanders 
and Frederics: that ever exiſted. They may 
be terribly 1 ſublime, If you will, and have reat 
claims to my admiration; but as for my or, 
all that portion of it which T beſtow '6h' heroes, 
is hlready in Henry's poſſeſffor : 

Little ſtatues of Heny the Fourth and Süfh) 
are very common. Sully is repreſentèd kneel: 
ing at the feet of this amiable Prince, Who 
holds out his hand to him; and 'on the baſe of 
the ſtatue, are written the words which Sully 
records in his Memoirs ;* © Mais levez vous, 
levez vous. donc, Sullyrencroiroit que je vous 
pardontſe.“ 

Whule the ſtatue of Henry the Fourth, on the 
Pont-Neuf, is illuminated arid eee with 
national ribbon, that of Louis the Fourteenth, 
in the Place Victoire, is ſtripped of its bg 
oſtentatious ornaments ; the nations, which 
were repreſented enehafmell at his feet, having 
been removed ſince the revolution. The fig- 

| ure 


* But riſe,” pray Ale, Sully; they will believe 
Fam forgiving you. 


* 
* - 2 
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ure A lad is, however, Rill left rn 
ind the ſtatue of the King, with a croyn of 
haurell in her hand, which, at is generally ſup- - 
poſed, ſhe is going to place upon his head. But 
I. have heard of a; French wit, who. enquired 
whether it Was really, her intention to place 
te laurelion his Majeſty's head, or. whether 
ſhe had juſt taken. ing oP; et wail | 
155 In our ride t this morning, ve lig 3 5 
lace Royale, where I was diverted by read- 
ing, on the front of a little ſhop under the pi- 
azzas, . theſe words: „ Robelin, * ecrivain.— 
Memgires et lettres Ecrites à juſte prix, à la 
natign. 1 am told, that Monſ. Robelin is in 
very Mouxiſhing buſineſs; and perhaps might 
have had recourſe tohim for afliſtance in my 
correſpondence with vou, it I did not leave 
Paris to-morrow... You Aball, hear from me 
from Rauen. * 8 
5. Writer. Memoirs . leners written at . 
moderate menen the, une, | 
7.7. 2dvE 9 Fe erſte 5 E een 
4 N „ * 2 


en ee e XIII. 4 


| .VVE had a moſt 8 journey from 
: Paris, to Rouen, travelling a hundred miles a. 
long the borders of the Seine, through a beau- 
tiful country, richly wooded, and finely diver- 
Dfied by hill and valley. We paſſed ſeveral 
mögt chateaus, and ſaw WAY. 8 ſpire be- 

, longing 
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tonging to Gothic edifices, which, it would 
ſeem, were built of ſuch laſting materials, with 


tte moral purpoſe of leading the mind to re. 


flect on the comparatively ſhort duration of 
human life. Frequently an old venerable 
croſs, placed at the ſide of the road by the pie- 
ty of remote ages, and never paſſed by Roman 
Catholics without ſome mark of reſpect, throws 
a kind of religious ſanctity over the landſcape. 

We ſtopped to look at the immenſe machine 
which. conveys water to Verſailles and Marly. 
The water is raiſed, by means of this machine, 


ſixty feet, and is carried the diſtance of five hun- 


dred. I never heard a ſound which filled my 
mind with more horror than the noiſe occa- 
ſioned by the movements of this tremendous 
machine; While, at the ſame time, the vaſt 
chaſms, Where the water foams with angry vio- 
lence, make the brain giddy, and 1 was glad to 
leave theſe images of terror. 
Part of our journey was performed by moon- 
light, which ſlept moſt ſweetly upon the bank, 
and ſpread over the landſcape thoſe ſoftened 
graces which I will not attempt todeſcribe, leſt 
my pen ſhould ſtray into rhyme. - 

We paſſed the chateau of Roſni, a noble 
domain given to Sully by Henry the Fourth ; 
a teſtimony of that friendſhip which reflects 
equal honour on the King and the Miniſter. 
About three leagues from Rouen ſtands a 
convent, of which Abelard was for ſome time 
the ſuperior. It is ſtill inhabited by a few 
monks, and is called Le Couv ent de deux 

: F : AE mens» 
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 Amans. Had it been: the Wand of che 
Ss Paraclete, . the refidenae, of . ng I, ſhould 
have haſtened to viſit the Haan 
« Where, o'erithe mad 0 eaves, 
Long ſounding ifles, and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy fits, and round MR" 
A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe; 
Her gloomy preſence, faddens' all the fcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry Pebnz 
Deepens the.murmur of, the falling floods, 
And breathes a, browner horror on the woods.“ 
Ik it were not very difficult to be y with 
ſuch a poet as Pope, particularly after having 
juſt. tranſcribed theſe exquiſite lines, I ſhould 
be ſo when I recollect how clearly Mr. Ber- 
 ington ſhows, in his Hiſtory of Abelard and 
Hloiſa, the cruel injuſtice done by Pope to the 
ſentiments of Eloiſa, who is too often made to 
ipeak a very different language in the poem, 
from that of her genuine letters. 
On our way to Rouen we ſlept at Gallon, a 
| town about five leagues diſtant. Our inn was 
_ *Eloſe to the caſtle, which formerly belonged to 
the Archbiſhop of Rouen, and which is now 
the property of the nation. The caſtle is a 
venerable Gothic building, with a fine orangery, 
ank parks which extend ſeverat leagues. The 
5 pou eee who is the Cardinal de la Roch- 
efoucault, brother to that diſtinguiſhed patriot, 
formerly the Duke de la Rochefoucault, has 
loſt a very conſiderable revenue ſince the revo- 
lution. He had an immenſe train of fervants, 
| hon! it is laid | he diſmiſſed, upon the diminu- 
- | of tion 
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tion of his income, with all poſſible gentleneſs, 
giving horſes to one, a carriage to another, and 
endeavouring to beftow on all ſome little al- 
leviation of the pain they felt at quitting ſo 
ood a maſter, It is impoſſible not to regret _ 
that the property of the Cardinal de 1a Roche- 
' foiicault is diminiſhed, by whom it was only 
employed in diſpenſing happineſs, 

* After vitking che zallle, I returned ſomewhat 
in mournful mood to the inn, where there was 
nothing calculated to convey one cheerful idea. 
The cieling of our apartment was croſſed with 
old bare beams ; the tapeſtry, with which the 
foom was hung, diſplayed, like the drefs of Ot- 
way's old woman, © variety of wreichednels;” 
the canopied beds were of coarſe dirty ſtuff; 
two'pittures, in tawdry gilt frames, caricatured 
the ſweet countenances of the Dauphin and 
Madame; and the floor was paved with brick. 
In ſhort, one can ſcarcely imagine a ſcene more 
remote from England, in accommodation and 

comfort, than the country inns of France; yet 
in this habitation, where an Engliſhman would 
have been inclined to hang himſelf, was my 
reſt diſturbed half the night by the merry ſongs 
Which were ſung in an adjoining apartment, as 
gloomy, as my own. But thoſe local circumſtan- 
ces, Which affect Engliſh nerves, never diſturb 
the peace of that happy people, by whom, wheth- 
er engaged in taking the Baſtile, or fitting with 
their friends after ſupper, * tout ſe fait enchan- 
A | Covi” 20150 3 + ID EEN 

* Every thing is done ſinging. 
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8 is one of 5 largeſt and moſt 

| conimercial towns. of France. It is fituated * 

- en the banks of the Seine, has a fine quay, 
: and a ſingular bridge, of barges placed cloſe 
| together, with planks fixed upon them: The 
bridge riſes and ſinks with the Ae and opens 
for veſſels to paſs. _ 
The ſtreets of Rouen are ſo narrow, dark, 
and krightful, chat, to borrow an expreſſion 
from Madame Sevigne, * elles abuſent de 
la permiſſion qu' ont les rues Frangoiſes d etre 
aides.“ There are many figures of Saints to 
de ſeen from theſe ugly ſtreets, placed in lit- 
tile nitches in the walls. The Virgin Mary us 
ſleated in one of theſe niches, with the infant 
in her arms; and in the neighbourhood i is St. 
Anne, Who has the credit, with many good 
,catholics, of having taught the Virgin to read. 
Every night the general darkneſs of the town 
is a little diſpelled by the lamps which the 
bebe place in the neee, 7 o pour 2 115 
8 Saintes.“ FI 

Rouen is furrounded by fine 3 
that form very beautiful walks. On the top 
& the hill of St. Catharine, which overlooks 


; Ps * 4 They abuſe ws nes the French 


Greets have of being ugly. 
„ J 0 liht the Saints, 2 
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the town, are the ruins of a fort called St, 
Michell, from which Henry the Fourth be- 
ſieged Rouen. I love to be put in mind of 
Henry the Fourth, and am therefore very well 
pleaſed, that Whenever I go to walk, I can fix 

my eyes on the hill of St. Catharine. | 


l always feel a little aſhamed of my coun- 


try, when J paſs the ſpot where the Maid of 
Orleans was executed, and on which her 
ſtatue ' ſtands; a monument of our diſgrace. 
The aſhes of her perſecutor, John, Duke of 
Bedford, repoſe at no great diſtance, ' within a 
tomb of black marble, in the cathedral, which 
was built by the Engliſh. '- One cannot feel 

much reſpett for the judgment of our anceſ- 

tors, in chooling, of all places under the ſun, 
the cathedral of Rouen for the tomb of him 
whoſe name is tranſmitted to us with the 
epithet of the good Duke of Bedford: For 
you have ſcarcely left the cathedral, before 
the ſtatue of Jeane d'Arc flares you in the 
face, and ſeems to caſt a moſt formidable 
made over the good Duke's virtues. « © 


The cathedral is a very magnificent edifice,, 


and the great bell is ten feet high, and weighs 
thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. But in France it 
is not what is anctent, but what is modern, 
that moſt powerfully engages attention. Noth-- 
ing in this fine old cathedral intereſted me|ſo 
much as the conſecrated banner, which, ſince 
the Federation, has een placed over the altar, 
and on which is inſcribed, ** Vivons libres, 
9 5 | 5 ou! 
Ye * Let us live free, or die l. 
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ou motpir l 1 hape every Frenchman, who 


enters the cathedral of Rouen, While he reads 


Now 


— 8 


the inſcription on this conſecrated. banner 1 e- 
peats from the bottom of his foul, * Vivons 
libres ou mourir !“ But ihe, Brun Will. 1 


truſt, eſcape che horrors of civil War, notwithr 
ſtanding the gloomy forebodings of the ene- # 


mies of the new conſtitution 

A people j juſt delivered from the yoke, > 
oppreſſion, will ſurely have, little indlination 
to reſume their ſhackles; to xebuild the dun- 
geons they have ſo, lately demoliſhed ; to cloſe 
again thoſe gloomy, monaſtic gates which are 
hrown open; to exchange their new 
courts and judicature, founded on the baſis of 


juſtice and humanity, tor the caprice of Rovers 
and the dark iniquity of letters de cachet; 


quench the fair ſtar of liberty, which has Alen 
on their hemiſphere, and ſuffer themſelves to be 


once more guided by the meteor of deſpotiſm. 


A very conſiderable number, even, among 


| the nobility of France, have had the virtue to 
* ſupport the cauſe of freedom; and, forgetting 


the little conſiderations of vanity, which have 


ſome importance in the ordinary. courſe of hu- 
man affairs, but which are loſt and annihilated 
when the mind is animated by any great ſenti- 


ment, they have choſen to become the bene 
| factors rather than the oppreſſors of their coun- 


try; the citizens of a free ſtate, inſtead of the 
Daves of a deſpotic monarch. They will no 


| longer bear arms to a the ambition, os 


the 


* Let us live free, ar die y 
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the caprice of a miniſter; they will no lopg 
exert that impetuous and gallant, e 


any cauſe anworthy: wh its efforts. + 
valour, which they have too often 
for the purpoſes of deſtruction; will dees 
be directed to more generous ends. They will 
chooſe another path to renown. Inſtead of at- 
tempting to take the citadel of glory by ſtorni 
they will prefer the fame of an honourable de- 
fence, and, renouncing the ſanguinary laurel, 
ſtrivk, with more exalted enthuſiaſm, to obtain 
the civic; wreath. / Yes, the French nation will 
inviolably guard, will tranſmit to poſterity the 
ſacred rights of freedom. Future ages will 
celebrate with grateful commemoration; | 
fourteenth of: July; and ſtrangers, when” they 
_ viſio France, will haſten with impatience to the 
Champ de Mars, filled with that enthüſiaſm 
which is awakened by the view of a place 
where any great ſcene has been acted. I think 
E hear them exclaim, Here the Federation 
was held here an{alferatiies; nation devoted 
themſelves to freedom! I fancy I fee them 
22 out the ſpot on which the altar of the 
| ſtood. I ſee them eagerly: ſearching 
for the place where they have heard it recorded, 
that the National Aſſembly were ſeated ! I think 
ol theſe. things, and then repeat to myſelf with 
tranſport, « [was aſpetiator of the Federation! 
But theſe meditations have led me to, travel 
through the ſpace of ſo many centuries, that it 


is Owe diſticult to get back e to the preſent 
F | times. 
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times. Did you expect that I ſhould ever dip 
my pen in politics, who uſet'to:take ſo ſmall 
an intereſt in public affairs, that I recolle&t a 
gentleman of my acquaintance ſurpriſed me 
not ai little, by informing me of the war be. 
tween the Turks and the Ruſſians, at a time 
when all the people of Europe, except myſelf, 
had been two years in 1 82 ned of this intelli- 
e e eee e 
If, ; however, my 955 of the French: RY 
tion requires an apology, you tha}breceive one 
in a Very ſhort time; for J am going to Monſ. = 
du e s chateau, and will ſend you from 
thence the hiſtory of his! misfortunes.” They 
were the inflictions of tyranny,” and you will 
K with me that tyranny is no more. 
Before 1 cloſe my letter, I ſhall mention a 
ſingular privilege / of the church of Rouen, 
which/is the power of ſetting. free a murderer 
every year on the day of Aſcenſion. It ſeems 
that in the time of King Dagobert, who reign- 
ed in the ſixth century, a horrible and unre- 
lenting dragon deſolated the country, ſparing 
neither man nor beaſt. St. Romain, who Was 
then Biſhop of Rouen, aſked tor two criminals 
to aſſiſt him in an enterpriſe he had tlie courage 
to meditate againſt the dragon; and with theſe 
aides de camp he ſallied forth, killed the mon- 
ſter, and delivered the country. In conſe. 
gꝗuence of this miracle, Dagobert gave the ſuc. 
ceſſors of St. Romain the privilege of ſetting a 
murderer free every year on Aſcenſion- day. 
"Oe NES of 855 Nei a2 are carried by the 


criminal 
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e in a gilt * through the ſtreets; the 
figure of a hideous animal repreſenting the drag- 
on, though it is ſuſpected of doing injuſtice to 
his appearanee, accompanies theſe venerable 
bones, and has generally a young living wolf 
placed in its mouth, except when it is * jour 
maigre, and then the dragon is provided with 
a large fiſh. , The counſellors of the parlia- 
ment, dreſſed i in their ſcarlet robes, attend this 
proceſſion to a church, where high maſs is ſaid, 
and, theſe ceremonies being pertormed, the 
criminal is ſet at liberty. But it is only when 
there are ſome ſtrong alleviating circumſtances 
in the caſe of the offender, that he is ſuffered 
in this manner to evade the puniſhment, 2 his 
crimes. 
oY Yeſterday, in a little town called Sotte Ville, 
joined to Rouen by the bridge, a political dif- 
pute aroſe between the Cure and his pariſhioners. 
The enraged ' Cure exclaimed, 4“ Vous etes 
une afſemblee d'anes.” To which one of the 
pariſhioners anſwered, with great calmneſs, 
+< Oui Monſ. le Cure, et vous en Etes le pal. 
teur. 9 1 


1 rad. da | 
12 3 You: are an Aſſembly of Aſſes. ; 
bp © Yes, Sir, and you are our ee | 
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4 FHEARD La meſſe militaire, on 
Suptlay Taft, at a church 2 Bi the national 
guard of Rouen attended. The ſervice began 
with the loudeft thunder of drums and trump- 
SF CUT tis IL. S 1 35 e "a BY? 5 75, 
ets, and feemed more like a ſignal for batt] 4 
23 DALE . r VI ii 
than'for devotion; but the muſic ſoon Fohrencd 


2 . * 1 „ 77 tA nr, 1 N 

into the moſt ; ſoothing; ſounds. wh ich. flowed 
nnn FLEA 6220) . 5 Fg © > Sr? FELL e 7. 

from he organ, clarinets, utes, and hautboys; 


the prigſts, chanted, and che people mage re- 


Te wks tapers were lighted, holy 


_ water was ſprinkled on the ground, incen 

Was burnt at the altar, and the elevation of the 
hoſt was announced by the ſound of the drum; 
upon Khich the people, knelt down, and the 
prieſt proſtrated his face, towards the earth. 


® 4 e * ii TS 7 
There is ſomething affefling in the pom 
o : as . o * MP dee : 0 | 


SINGERS 3 G97: Fee!” | 
and folemnity of theſe ceremonies. In 
the Roman Gaitgtic ? worſhip, though a $4 
ſtumbling block to reaſon, is ſtriking to the 
imagination. I have more than once heard 
the ſervice for the dead performeꝗ, and never 
can hear it without emotion; without feeling 
that in thoſe melancholy ſeparations, which bury 
every hope of the furvivor in the relentleſs 
grave, the heart that can delude itſelf with the 
belief, that its prayers may avail any thing to 
the departed object of its affections, muſt find 
%ͤͤÄ᷑vU TT. conſolation 
* The military maſs, a 
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conſolation in thus uniting a tribute of tender. 
nels, with the performance of a religious! duty. 
We have been at ſeveral convents at Rouen. 
The firſt to which we went was'2'cofivent” of 
Benedictine Nuns. When we had entered the 
gates we rang a bell, and a ſervant appeared, 
and deſired us to go up ſtairs to thte parloir. 
We opened a wrong door, and found! in a 
room grated acroſs the middle with iron bars, 4 
young man ſieting om one ſide of the rate, 
and a young nun on the other. F cbuld not 
help thinking that the heart of this'y young man 
was placed in a perilous ff ſituation; for where 
can a young woman appear ſo intefeftin 
when feen within that 'Sloormy batrier; py b 
death / albne can remove'?: What is there, in all 
the:oftentation of female dreſs, fo Leh) to af- 
feft a man of ſenhbility, as at difmal habit 
which ſeems fo much at variance with youth 
and beauty, and is worn as the melancholy: ſym- 
bol of an eternal renunciatien of the world and 
all its pleaſures? We made an apology t the 
nun for our intruſion, and ſhe directed us to 
another apartnzent, Where, a” fe minutes fte er 
we had ſeated burſelves on one ſide of the grate, 
La Depoſi:aire entered on the other, and told 
us that the Abbeſs, whom we had deſtred to fee, 
was not yet rifen from dinner, and La Deſpoſi- 


taire co ia we would wait a little. ** Parce- 
A £13516 +1597 3691 2 -þ Q que g 


7 


Jy Becauſe. faid ſhe, the Abbeſb das nge to 
rile from! table very ſoon e oy found 
| herſelf a little indiſ poſed. | 


) 
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que,” aid. ſne, Madame I Abbeſſe etoit obli· 
gee hier de ſe lever de table de bonne heure, 
et elle ſe trouvoit une peu incommodee.” 
Lou muſt obſerve that the Abbeſſe dined at 
three o clock, and it was now paſt ſix. At 
length this lady, who was ſo fond of long din- 
ners, appeared. She is a woman of fifty, but 
is ſtill handſome; bas a frank agreeable coun- 
tenance, fine eyes, and had put on her veil in 
_ a very becoming manner. We wiſhed to be 
admitted to; the interior part ol the convent, 
and with this view a French gentleman, who 
was of out party, © ſe mit a;conter der haſ- 
Weiß a Madame x: Abbeſle.” 1 
told her that my ſiſter and L, -though 
ghth women, were catholics, and wviſhed 
to > be received into the convent, and even, if 
it had been poſſible, to take che vows. Ihe 
Abbeſs enquired if he was quite ſure of our 
being catholics ; upon which the gentleman, 
a little puzzled ; what to anſwer, inſinuated that 
Mon, du F. had probably the merit of our 
converſion. But 1 have heard,” ſaid the Ab- 
beſs, from Madame , that Mon. du F—— 
has become a proteſtant himſelf.” Monſ. du 
1, ho is truth itſelf, avowed his princi- 
ples withous heſitation; while the Abbeſs, 
6 age to l pe ne, * Mais 


3 comme 


- 


„ Told: a _ many tales to the Abbeſs. 


+ How amiable Jt is ! what noble ſentiments ! 4 
Ah, Sir, you are too grad for God to Nw yon 


in b 
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comme Mon. eſt aimable ! quels heaux ſenti- 
ments! Ah Monſ. vous etes trop bon pour que 


Dieu vous laiſſe dans Verreur.” St Augy: 


tin; continued ſhe, had once ſome doubts ;.1 

hope you will be a ſecond St. Auguſtin; my- 
:Telf, and all my. community, will pray for. your 
converſion.” La Depoſitaire, who was a tall 
thin old woman, with a ſharp. malignant coun- 
itenance, added, caſting a look on Monſ. du 
F. full of the contempt of ſuper; ior knowl- 


edge, At is not ſurpriſing, that a yaung man, 


after paſſing ſeveral years in England, that 
country of heretics, ſhould find his faith fome- 


what ſhaken ; but he only wants to be enlight- 


ened A Nied le O de me, ' who! Wil! 


1 


| Jugs to 0 = a 8 Tha religion, | 


which was meant to be a ſource. of happineſs 
in this world, as well as in the next, wears an 
aſpett of the moſt gloomy horror. When we 
entered the convent, it ſeemed the reſidence 
of ſilence and ſolitude ; no voice was heard, no 
human creature appeared, and when we rang 


the bell, a perſon, whom we could not ſee, en- 
quired, 8 a hole in the wall, what Wwe 


wanted. On being informed that we wiſhed 
to ſpeak to the Supericure, putting her hand 
through the hole, ſhe gave us a key, and deſired 
us to unlock the door of the par loir. This we 
| accordingly did; and in a few minutes the Su- 
perieure came to a thick double , grate, with a 
| curtain drawn. at the inſide, to prevent the pol- 
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Ability of being ſeen. Our French keiten 
again talked of our deſire to enter the convent, 
and begged to know the rules. A hollow 
voice anſwered; that the Carmelites roſe at four 
in the morning in ſummer and ſive in the win- 
ter: Obedient flambers, that can wake and 
weep!! — That they ſlept in their coffins, 
upon ſtraw, and every morning dug a ſhovel 
fall of earth for their graves ; that they walked 
to their devotional exercifes upon their knees; 
that when any of their friends viſited them, if 
they ſpoke, they were not ſuffered to be ſeen, 
or if they were ſeen, they were not ſuffered to 
ſpeak ; that with them it was * toujours maigre, 
and they only taſted food twice a day. + 
Our Frenchman faid, +* Il faut Madame que 
ces demoiſelles reflechiflent, fi cela leurs con- 


vient.“ The poor Carmelite agreed that tlie 


matter raging ſome reflection. and we Ale 
Pu | LES 

As we returned home 8 on the * 
of a Carmelite, we met in the ſtreet three nuns 


| walking 1 in the habit of their order. Upon en- 


quiry, we were told that they had been forced 
by their parents to take the veil, and, ſince the 
decree of the National Aſſembly giving them 
liberty, they had obtained permiſſion to pay a 
. viſit for three months to ſome friends who. 
ſyrzpathized in their e and were 


now on Weir) Journey. | 9 
112 | The 


me Alwhys a faſt; 
+ Theſe young ladies, Madam, muſt eotifider 
whether theſe regulations will ſuit then, | 
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The monks and nuns muſt in a ſhort time 


decide whether they will finally leave their 


_ cloiſters or not; and the religious houſes which 


are vacated will be ſold. In the department, 


of Rouen a calculation has. been made, that, 


after paying every monk ſeven hundred, and 


every nun five hundred livres a year, out of the 
revenues of the religious houfes, the depart- 
ment will gain ſixty thouſand livres a year. 
The monks and nuns above ſixty years of age, 
who chooſe to leave their convents, will be 
allowed an annual rg of nine hundred li- 
VISS, | | 

A letter was i in che National Aſſembly, 


a few days ago, from a prieſt, intr eating that 


the clergy might have permiſſion to marry; a 


privilege which it is thought the Aſſembly will, 


ſoon authorize. *-** On a bouleverſęè tout,” faid, 
az old Cure, a fierce Ariſtocrate, with whom 


1 was in company, +* Et meme on veut porter 


la profanation fi loin que de marier les pre- 
tres. It is conjectured, however, that the 
younger part of the clergy think of this meaſ- 
ure with leſs horror than the old Cure. 
We arrived laſt night at Monf. du F——'s 
chateau, without having viſited, during our Ray 
at Rouen, the tomb of. William the Conquer- 
or, who is buried at Caen, a town twelve 
leagues diſtant, But I bare been too lately 
at 


* They have overturned every thing. 
I And would even carry the profanat ion fo far 
= to ſuffer the prieſts to marry. 
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at the Champ de Mars, to travel cive leagues 
in order to fee the tomb of a tyrant. 
Upon Monf. du F 's arrival at the chat- | 
eau, all his tenants, with their wives and daugh- - 
ters, came to pay their reſpects to Mon Seig- 
neut, and were addreſſed by Monf. and Mad 
ame with hoſe 'efndearing*epithets which give 
- - ſuch#<harmtso the French language, and are 
| o much more rejoleing to the heart than our 
| formal appellations, Here a peaſant” girl is 
termed, by the lady of the chateau, * Ma bon- 
ne amie, Ma petite, Mon enfant; while thoſe 
pretty *monoſyllables + tu, ta, &c. uſed only to 
the neareſt relations, and to ſervants; impreſs the 
mind with the idea of that affeQionate famili- 
arity, which ſo gracefully ſoftens the diſtance 
of ſituation, and excites in * dependant, not 
preſumption, but gratitude. '4 Et commentte 
Porte tu, La Voie?” ſaid Monk, du F to 
one of his farmers, \ e Aﬀſez bien Mon Seis 
neür,“ replied he; mais j eüs 0 Hevie 52 Pa- 
que, a votre ſervice.” e 


— 
. En een 
—— rr nn ER CO a _ 
* , : 
7 


. Lg 


2 My good friend, My little git Wy child, 
| + Thou, thy, Kc. | . | 
4 And how do you do, La Voie 550 


A 2 Pretty well, my Lord; but 14 2 fever laſt 
er, at your fervice, _ 


. ; * . * 
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LETTER xl. 


1 EMBRACE the firſt hours of leiſure, 


which I have, found fince my arrival at the 


chateau, to lend you the hiflory of my friends. 
: An ine Au ullin Thomas du F., eld- 

eſt ſoff of the aron du F- . Conhietlor of 
the Parliament of Normandy, * _ born on the 
fifteenth of July, 17 50. His early years were, 


embittered by the ſeverity of his father, Who 


Was of a diſpoſition that pr efered the exerciſe 
of domeſtic tyranny to. the hleſſings of ſocial 


happineſs, and chole rather to be dreaded, than 


beloved. The endearing name of father con- 

veyed no tranſport to his heart, which, being 
wrapt up in ſtern inſenlibllty was cold even 
to the common feelings of nature. 

The Baron's auſteri ity was not indeed. e con- 
fined to his ſon, but extended to all his depend- 
ants. Formed by. nature for the ſupport of the 
| ancient government of France, he maintained 

his ariſtocratic rights with unrelenting, ſeyerity, 
| ruled his feudal | tenures with arod of iron, and 
confidered the Tower order of people as a ſet of 
beings "who * exiſtence | Was. tolerated, merely 
for t e. "uſe of the nobility. The x poor, he be- 
lieved, were only born tor ſuffering; and he 
determined, as far as in him ay; not to deprive 


them of their natural inheritance. On the 
whole, the Baron atted e as if it were the great 
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purpoſe of human life to be hated, and perhaps 


no perſon ever attained that end more com- 
pletely than himſelf. | | 
is ſon diſcovered early a taſte for e 
and received an education ſuitable to his rank 
and fortune. As he advanced in life, the 
treatment he experienced from his father be- 
came more and more intolerable to him, as, far 
from inheriting the ſame character, he poſ- 


tefFed the moiſt amiable diſpoſitions, and the 


moſt feeling heart. 

His mother, feeble alike in mind and ods. 
ſubmitted with the helplefſneſ., and almoſt 
with the thoughtleſſneſs of a child, to the f im- 
perious will of her huſband, Their family 
was increaſed by two more ſons, and two 
_ dan;hters ; but theſe children, being ſeveral 
years younger than Monf. du ., were 
not of an age to afford him the cenſolations of 
friendthip ; and the young man would have 
found his ſituation intolerable, but for the ſym- 


Pathy of a perſon, in whoſe ſociety every evil 


ILAL forgotten. 

N perſon, his büschtheltt to hom has 
_ tinktured the colour of his life, was the 
| youngeſt of eight children, of a relpeclable 
_ family of | Bourgeois. at Rouen. There is 
great reaſon to beticve that her father was de- 
ſcended from the younger branch of a noble 
family of the fame name, and bearing the ſame 
arms. But, uubappih, ſome links were 
Wantißg in this chain of honourable parent- 
. The clairn to nobility could not be if 

e 


* 
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ced tothe entire ſatisfaction ofthe Baron; Who, 


though he would have diſpenſed wich any 
moral qualities in favour of rank, , conſidered. 


- obſcure birth as a radical ſtain, which could 


not be wiped off by all the virtues under heav - 
en. He Tooked upon marriage as merely a 
convention of antereR, and children as a prop- 


_ erty; of which it was reaſonable for parents. to | 


make the moſt in their power. 


. The father of Mad** Monique 88 


was a farmer, and died three months before the 


birth of this child; ho, with ſeven other 
children, was educated with the utmoſt care 
by their mother, a woman of ſenſè and virtue, 
belov ed by all to whom ſhe was known. It 
ſeemed as if this reſpectable woman had, after 
the death of her huſband, only ſupported life 
10 the ſake of her infant family, from whom 
ſhe was ſnatched by death, the moment her 
maternal cares hecame no longer neceſſary ; 
her youngeſt daughter, Monique, having, at 
this period, juſt attained her twentieth year. 
Upon the death of her mother, Monique went 
to live with an aunt, with 0 ſhe remained 


only a very hort time, being invited by Mad- 


ame du F „to whom ſhe was well known, 
to come and live with her as, an humble com- 
panion, to read to her when ſhe was diſpoſed 
to liſten, and to enliven the ſullen grandeur of 
the chateau, by her animating vivacity. 
This young perſon had cultivated her excel- 

lent underſtanding by reading, and her heart 

Rood in no need of cultivatien, Monf. du 
5 2 
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5 - Foun in the chris of her converſa- 


| tion, alidin theſympathy'of her friendſhip, the 


moſt ſoothing conſolation under the rigour of 
parental tyratiny. ' Living ſeveral years beneath 
the ſame roof, he had conſtant opportunities 
of obſerving her diſpoſition and character, and 
the paſſion with Which ſhe at length inſpired 
him, Was founded on the a 125 gh of el 
teem. | 
I it was erer Ideale to ie "2 

that law, in the code of intcreft and etiquette, 
which forbids the heart to liſten' to its beſt emo. , 
tions; which, ſtifling every generous ſentimEnt 
oll pure diſintereſted attachment, facrifices love 
at the ſhrine of avarice or ambition; the vir- 
tues ot Monique were ſuch'as might excuſe 


this deviation. Ves, the charäcter, the conduct 
of this amiable perſon, have nobly juſtiſied her 


lover's choice. How long might he have 
vainly fought; in the higheſt claſſes of ſociety, 
a mind ſo elevated above the common maſs !— 

a mind that, endowed with the moſt exquiſite 
ſenfibility, has had ſufficient firmneſs to ſutain, 
with a calm and equal ſpirit,” every tranſition 


1 fortune; the moſt ſevere trials of adv erſity, 


and perhaps what is ſtill more difficult to bear, 
ons trial of high prop . 5 
Mon. du F. — had been taught, by his 
Lacy misfortunes, that domeſtic happinets was 
the firſt good of life. He hal already found, | 


by experience, the in fufficiency Of rank and 
Fortune to confer enjoyment; and he deter- 


Wed to Teck it in the boſom of confugal fe. 
. 1 : 4 HCY 
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a) He deteriniticil'ts paſs ki life teich her 


whoſe ſociety now ſeemed eſſential not only 
to his happineſs, but to his very exiſtence. 


At the folemn- hour of midnight, the young | 


couple went to a church, where they" were met 
by a prieſt whom Mon. du F. had made 
the abnfident of his attachment, and by whom 
the marriage ceremony was performed. 

Some time after, when the ſituation of bis 
_ wife obliged Monf, du F to acknowledge 
their marriage to his. mother, ſhe aſſured her 
ſon that ſhe would wiltingly«conſent to receive 


his wife as her daughter; lum for the dread of 


his fathet's reſchtment. Madame Fant 
with tears of: regret; parted with Monique, 
whom ſhe placed ad the protection of Her 
brothers; they eondutted her to Caen, ue; 
ſne wak foot after delivered of d. ſon. . 

The Baron du EL wanabſent white: aſs 
; things avere puſſing : he hacb been fuſpectecd of 
being the author,of a pamphlet written againſt 


the prinees of the blood; and an order Was iff 


ed to ſeize his papers; andtebnduct him bo- hte 
Baſtile; but he found means to eſcape into 
Holland, where he remained: nearhy two years 

Having made his peace with the miniſtry⸗ he 


prepared to come home;' but before he return 


ed, Monſ. du F— received intelligence: that 
his father, irritated almoſt to madneſs by the 
information of his marriage, was making appli- 
cation for a lettre de cachet, in order to confine 
his daughter-in-law for the reſt of her life; and 

had alfo obtained power to have his ſon ſeized 
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$5 eapriſoned. Upon this Mon. du +... 
and. his wate fled with precipitaton to 8 | 
leaving their infant at nurſe near Caen. The 
Genevois ſeemed to think that the unfortunate 
ſituation of theſe ſtrangers, gave them a claim 
to all the offices of friendſhip. After an inter- 
val of many years, hive never heard Monſ. 
or Madame du F—— recalL the kindnefs they 
received from that | amiable. people, without 
tears of tenderneſs and gratitude, : | 
. Meanwhite the Baron, having F Oey 
Ss place of his fon's retreat, obtained; in the 
name of the King, permiſſion from the cantons 
of Berne and-Friburg to arreſt them at Echa- 
lans, near Lauſanne, Where they had retired for 
ome months. The wile of Le Seigneur Bail- 
liff ſecretly gave the young people notice of 
this deſign, and on the tyenty eighth of Febru- 
ary, 1776, they had juſt timei to make their eſ- 
eape, with only a feu livres ini their pockets, 
aud the clothes in which: they were dreſſed. 
Monſ. du F-——-; upon his firſti going to Swit- 
zerland, had lent thirty louis · to a friend in diſ- 
treſs. He now, in this moment of neceſſity, 
deſired to be repaid, and was promiſed the 
money within a month; mean time, he and his 
wife wandered from town to town,; without, 
finding any place where they could remain in. 
— 4 "They had ſpent all their ſmall ſtock 
af money, and were almoſt without clothes; * 
but at the expiration of the appointed time, the 
thirty louis were paid, aud with this fund Monf, 
and madame du K —— determined to take bel: 
2 5 "© ac th 
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er in Lehe only country which could afford them 
a ſafe aſylum from perſecution, and imme- 


diately ſet off for England, travelling through 


Germany, and part of Holland, to avoid paſſ- 


ing —_— France. 18110 


00 They embarked at cent ey . 


long and gloomy paſſage, arrived late at night 
at London. A young man who Was their fel- 
low paſſenger, had the ehark y to procure them 
a err in a garret; and directed them where 

to purchaſe a few ready made clothes. Wlien 
"they! had remained in this lodging the time 
neceſſary for becoming pariſhioners, their 
bantis were publiſhed in the church of St. 


Anne, Weſtminſter, where they were; married 


by the Curate of the pariih; , They then went 
to tlie chapel of the French Amballador, and 
were again married by his chaplain; after 
which Monſ. du F=— told ine, *“ Les 


deux epoux vinrent faire maigre charer] a leur | 


pettte chambre.“ 


Monſ. du F n han wht. 


uation at a ſchool, to teach the French lan- 
guage; but before ſuch a ſituation could be 


tound, his wife was delivered of a girl. Not 


having ſufficient money to hire a nurſe he at- 
tended her himſelf. At this period they endur- 


ed all the horrors of abſolute want. Unknown 
id unpitied, without help or ſupport, in a for- 
eign country, and in the depth of a ſevere 
Wini, W almoſt n with cold and hun- 


— ger. e 


7 


* The new- married couple kept a faſt in their 
little apartment. 
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ger. The unhappy mother: lay ſtretched upon 
the ſame bed with her new- born infant, who in 
aim im tored: her. — want of food hav- 
ing dried up that ſburte of nouriſhment. |, The 
woman, at Nr houſe they lodged, and whoni 
x they had for ſome Weeks been unable to Pay, 
after many threatenings, at length told them 
rhat they muſt depart; the next morning... Mad- 
ame du F—— was at this time ſcarcely able 
to alk acroſs her chamber, and the ground 
vas covered with now. They had already 
exhauſted every reſource; they had ſold their 
watches, their clothes, to ſatisfy the :cravings 
of hunger; every mode of relief was fled 
ery avenue of hope Was eloſed and / they de- 
termined to go with their infant to the ſuburbs 
of the ton, and there, ſeated ona ſtone, wait 
with patience for the deliverance of death. 
With what anguiſh did this unfortunate couple 
prepare to leave their laſt miſerable retreat 
With how many bitter tears did they bathe 
- that wretched infant, whomghey could no long- 
er fave. from periſhing! x hes 
Oh, my dear, my ever beloved finds) hen 
2 ea that IJ am not at this moment in- 
dulging the melancholy caſt of my on diſ- 
poſition by painting amaginary diſtreſs; when 
I recollect not only that thele were real . 
-ings, but that they were ſuſtained by you ! my 
mind is overwhelmetl with its own ; ſenſations, 
Ahe paper is blotietl by ee I can 
hold my pen no oper: | | 
n 114 Het 5 Wi 4 24 3 
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Tis inoral world; 
Which, though tous it ſeem perplex'd, moves on 
In higher order; fitted and impell'd, E 
By Wiſdom's fineſt hand, and 1 all 
In univerſal good,” | 


5 Monſ. and vines a F — were relieved 
from this extremity of diſtreſs, at a moment ſo 
critical, and by means fo unexpected, that it 
ſeemed the hand of heaven viſibly interpoſing 
in behalf of oppreſſed virtue. Early in the 
morning of that fatal day when they were to 
leave their laſt ſad ſhelter, Monf. du F 
went out, and, in the utmivit diſtraction of 
mind, wandered through ſome of the ſtreets in 
the neighbourhood. He was ſtopped by a gen- 
tleman whom he had known at Geneva, and 

who told him that he was then in fearch of 
his lodging, having a letter to deliver to him 
from a Genevois clergyman, Monſ. du F— 
opened the letter, in which he was informed 
by his friend, that, fearing he might be ainvoly. — 
ed in difficulties, he had tranſmitted ten guin- 
eas to a banker in London, and intreated 
_ Monf. du F-— would accept that ſinall re- 
lief, which was all he could afford, as- a teſti- 
mony of friendſhip, Monſ. du F flew to 
the * received the money as the gift of 
Heaven, 


H | * Thom ſon. 
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Heaven, and then, haſtening to his wife and 
child, ba them live a little longer. | 
"A ſhort time after, he obtained a ſituation as 
Frenchuſher at aſchool; and Madame du F——, 
when ſhe had alittle recovered her ſtrength, put 
her infant out to nurſe, and procured theplace 
of French teacher. at a boarding-ſchool. They 
were now enabled to ſupport their child, and re- 
pay the generous aſſiſtance of their kind Wend at 
Geneva. At this period they heard of the death 
of their ſon, whom they had left at Caen. 

Monſ. and Madame du F—— — paſſed two years | 
in this ſituation, when they were again Aunged 
into the deepeſt diſtreſs. A? French 0 102 ler was 
commiſſioned by the Baron du F, to go 
to his ſon, and propoſe | to him conditions Of 
reconciliation. This man told Monf. du 
F. that his father was juſt recovered from 
A fevers and dangerous illnefs, and 'that His 
eldeſt daughter had lately died. Theſe things, 

he ſaid; had led him to reflect with fome pain 
on the fevericy ! ne had exerciſed towards. his 
fon ; that the feel? 'ngs of a parent were awak. 
ened in his boſom; and that if Moni. du F- 
would throw Himſelk at his father's feet, og 
aſk forgiveneſs, he would not fail to obtain 3 it, 
and would be owed a penſion, on which he 
might live with his wife in England. In con- 
itte of theſe aſſurances, this man pro- 
duced ſeveral letters which” he had received 
from the Baron to that effect; who, as a far- 
ther proof of his ſincerity, had given this agent 
feven hundred pounds to put into the hands of 
— Monſ. 


* 
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Man. du Fee for the ſupport of his wife and 
child during his abſence. The agent told 
him, that he had not been able to bring the 
money to England, but would immediately 
give him three drafts upon a merchant of rep- 
utation in London, with whom he. had con- 
nexions in buſineſs ; the firſt draft payable in 
three months, the ſecond; in fix, and the third 
in nine. 

Monſ. du F long denber wok upon ele 
propoſals. He knew too well the vindictive 
ſpirit of. his father, not to feel ſome dread of 
putting himſelf into his power. But his agent, 
continued to give him the moſt f ſolemn aſſur- 
ances of ſafety ; and Monſ. du F-— thought 


it was not improbable that his ter $ death 


might have ſoftened the mind of his father. 


He reflected that his marriage had diſappointed 
- thoſe; arpbitious, hopes of ,a great alliance, 
which his father had fondly indulged, and to 


whom he owed at leaſt the reparation of haſ- | 


tening to implore his iorgivenels when. he was 


willing to beſtow it. What alſo weighed 


ſtrongly on his mind was the conſideration that 
ihe lum which his father had offered to depoſit 
for the uſe of his wife, would, w calc any ſiniſ- 
ter accident ſhould betal ere a imall 
| proviſion for her and his Habit); i; if ioy, 5 

Ihe reſult of theſe deliberations was, khat 
1 Fe determined (and Who. gan 
much blame his want of prudence ?) he deter- 
mined to conſide 11 2 talher! tourt in 
that inſtinctive aflefition; vic hen lem being 
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W with any peculiar ſenſibility of mind, 
it requires only to be a parent to feel—an af. 
| feftion, which, not confined to the human 

heart, ſoftens the ferociouſneſs of the tyger, 

and ſpeaks with a voice that i is heard: amidſt the 
howlings of the deſert. I, EOF, 


Monſ. du F „after the repeated promiſes 
of his father, alba conſidered that ſuſpicion 


Which ſtill hung upon his mind, as .a crime. 


But, left it might be poſſible that this agent 
was commiſſioned to deceive him, he endeav- 


oured to melt him into compaſſion for his ſit- 


uation. He went to the village where his 
child was at nurſe, and, bringing her ſix miles 
in his arms, preſented her to this man, telling 


him, that the fate of that poor infant reſted 
upon his 1 integrity. The man took the inno- 


cent creature in his arms, kiſſed her, and then, 


returning her to her father, renewed all bis 


liſtened 


tormer aiſurances. Monſ. 40 F. 


and believed. Alas! how difficult is it for a 


good heart to ſuſpect human nature of crimes 


which make one bluſh for the ſpecies! How 
hard is it for a mind glowing with benevolence 
to believe that the boſom of another harbours 


the malignity ofa demon! 
Monſ. du F. now fixed the time for his 


departure with- his father's agent, who was to 
Fenn, him to Normandy. Madame du 


F ſaw the preparations for his Journey 
with anguiſh which ſhe could ill conceal. But 


ne felt that the delicacy of her ſituation forba 
Her hernias . Was the, who had made 


bim 


f 
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him an alien from his family, and an exile. 
{rom his country. It was for her, that, re- 
nouncing rank, fortune, friends, and connex- 
ions, all that is eſteemed moſt valuable in life, 
he had ſuffered the laſt extremity of want, and 
now ſubmitted to a ſtate of drudgery and de- 
zendance. Would he not have a right to 
reproach her weaknels, if ſhe attempted to op- 
ſe his reconciliation with his father, and ex- 
erted that influence which ſhe poſſeſſed over 
his mind, in order to detain: him in a ſituation 
ſo remote from his former expectations? She 
was, therefore, ſenſible, that the duty, the grat- 
itude ſhe owed. her huſband, now required on. - 
her part the abſolute ſacrifice of her own fee}- 
ings; ſhe fuffered without complaint, and en- 
deayoured to reſign herſelf to the will of Heav-. 
The day before his departure, Monf. du 
went to take leave of his little girl. At this 
moment a dark and melancholy preſage ſeem- 
ed to. agitate his mind, He prefled the child 
for a long While to his boſom, and bathed it 
with his tears! The nurſe eagerly enquired what 
was the matter, and aſſured him that the child 
was perfectly well. Monſ. du F. had no 
power to reply; he continued claſping his in- 
* in his arms, and at length, tearing himſelf 
from her in ſilence he ruſhed. out of the houſe. 
When the morning of his departure came, 
Madame du F-—, addreſſing, herſelf to his 
fellow traveller, ſaid to him with a voice of 
ſupplication, © I entruſt you, Sir, with my huſ. 
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band, with the father of my poor Jnifacit: our 


fole protector and ſupport have compaſſion 
on the widow and the orphans !” The man, 


caſting upon her a gloomy look, gave her a 


cold anſwer, which made her ſoul ſhrink with- 
in her When Monſ. du F got into the 
Brighthelmſtone ſtage, he was unable to bid her 
farewell; but when the carriage drove off, lie 
put his head ot of the window, and continued 
looking after her, while ſhe fixed her eyes on 
him, and might have repeated with Imogen. 


S f 
«1 —_ have broke mine eye ſtrings; ai 
a Crack d them, hut to look web him, tin the 
231 diminution 7 IST 195%, 
Of {pace had pointed him es as 10 Os j 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 


_ Then, No ha 'd mine os ang wept ! W 


Wen: the Carriage was out of ſig Be me ew. 
moned all bet ſtrength, and walked With tremb- 
ling Rep 38 to the ſchool, where the lived as a 
aher 2 Wilt much difficulty «the reached 


the i her limbs could appar her no 
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Mons. Aut 1 arrived at nis fath- 
er's chattean | in 'Normandy, 1 in hunt, 7 1778, and 


was received by the Baron, and all his famil y. 
with the moſt affectionate cordiality. ' In much 
exultation of mind, he dilp atched a letter to | 
Madame du F——, e this agreeable 


. 


intelligence; but . letter was far from |} ro- 
ducing in her mind the effect he deſired. A 
deep melancholy had ſeized her thoughts, and 
her ſoreboding heart refuſed to ſynipathize 3 in 
his j joy. Short, indeed, was its duration. He 
had not been many days at the chateau, when 
he perceived, with ſurpriſe and conſternation, 
that his ſteps were continually watched by two 
| ſervants armed with fuſees. 
His father now ſhewed him an A which, 
on the fourth of June, 1776, he had obtained 
from the parliament of Rouen againſt his mar- 
rage. The Baron then ordered his ſon to ac- 
com any him to his houſe at Rouen, whither- 
they 1 went, attended by ſeveral ſervants. That 
evening, when the attendants withdrew after 
ſupper, the Baron, entirel throwing | off the 
maſk of civility and kind eſs, whith he had 
worn in ſuch oppoſition to his Hatice, ' reproach- 
ed his ſon, in terms of the wtmioRt bitterneſs, 
for his paſt conduct, inveighed againſt his mar- 
riage, and, * — exauſted every expreſ- 
| fion. 


ſion of rage and reſentment, at length ſuffered 
him to retire to his own apartment. | 

There the unhappy Monſ. du F , abſorb- 
ed in the moſt gloomy reflections, lamented in | 
yain that fatal credulity which had led him to 
9185 himſelf into the power of bis implacable 
ather. At the hour of midnight his medita- 
tions were interrupted b y the ſound of feet ap- 
proaching his chamber; and in a few moments 
the door was thrown open, and his father, at- 
tended by a ſervant armed, and two * Cavaliers 
de Marechauſſee, entered the room. Reſiſt 
ance and fupplication were alike unavailing, 
Monſ. du Fs papers were ſeized; a few 

louis d'ors, which conſlituted all the money he 
poſleſſed were taken from him; and he was 
conducted in the dead of night, July 7th, 1778, 
to St. Von, a convent uſed as a place of con- 
ſinement near Rouen, where he was thrown 
into a dungeon. 

A week after, his father entered the unten, 
You will perhaps conclude that his hard heart 
felt at length the relentings of a parent. i 
will at leaſt ſuppoſe, that his imagination being 
haunted, and his conſcience tormented with the 
image of a ſon ſtretched on the floor of this 
ſubterraneous cell, he could ſupport the idea 
no longer, and had haſtened to give repoſe to 
his own mind by releaſing. his captive. Far 
different were the motives of his valit, He 
conſidered that ſuch was his fon” 8 attachment to 


his, wife, chat, ſo long as be believed he Ih 
elt 


AR. - 


6 G4 | * Officers of Juſlice. 
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left her in poſſeſſion of ſeven hundred pounds, 
he would find comfort from that conſideration, 
even in the depth of his dungeon. His father, 
therefore, haſtened to remove an error from the 
mind of his ſon, which left the meaſure of his 
woes unfilled. Nor did he chooſe to yield to 
another the office of inflicting a pang ſharper 
than captivity ; but himſelf informed his ſon, 
that the merchant, who was to pay the ſeven 5 
hundred pounds to his wife, was ee a 
bankrupft. 1 
A ſhort time alder, the Baron du F com- 
menced a ſuit at law againſt that agent of ini- 
quity whom he had employed to deceive his 
= and who, practiſing a refinement of treach- 
of which the Baron was not aware, had 
kh the ſeven hundred pounds, with which he 
was intruſted, and given drafts upon a mer- 
chant who he knew would fail before the time 
of payment, Not being able to proſecute this 
affair without a power of attorney from his ſon, 
the Baron applied to him for that purpoſe. 
But Monf. du F., being firmly: reſolved 
not to deprive his wife of the chance of recov- 
ering the money for herſelf and her child, 
could by no intreaties or menaces be led to 
comply. In vain his father, who had conſent- 
ed to allow him a few books, ordered him to 


be deprived of that reſource, and that his con- 


finement ſhould be voldered ſtill more rigor- 
ous; he continued inflexible. 
Monl. du F. — remained in his prion 
without meeting with the ſmalleſt mark of 
| - ſympathy 


\ » 
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_ ſympathy from any one of his Gab though 
his ſecond brother, Monſ. de B———, was 
no eighteen years of age; an age at which 
the, ſordid conliderations of intereſt, how. much 
ſoever they may affe& our conduct at a more 
advanced peed. of life, can ſeldom, flifle thoſe 
warm and. gengrous feelings which ſeem, to be- 
long to Kan; a It might have; been, expected 
that this xoung man would have apherred the 
proſpect of poſſeſſing a fortune which was the 
juſt inheritance of his brother, and Which 
could only he; obtained-by detaining that broth- 
er in perpetual captivity. Even admitting 
that his 4nexorable father prohibited his vallt- 
ing the priſon of his brother, his heart ſhould 
have told him that diſobedience, in chis in- 
ſtance, would have been virtue: Or, was it 
not ſufficient to remain a paſſkye ſpectator of 
injuſtice, without becoming, as he | afterwards 
did, the Mont; of: N eee on a 878 5 
. er? an 8 4. 

Where are the words that can 8 ey an ade. 
quate idea of the ſufferin gs ol Madame du. | 
during this period? Three weeks after her Huf. 
band's ae ae from England, ſhe heardthe gen- 
eral report of the ton of Rouen that the Baron 
du . had obtained a leiter de cachet againſt 
his ſon, and thrown him into priſon. This 
was all ſhe heard of her huſband for the ſpace 
of two years. Ignorant of che place of his 
confinement, uncertain if he ſtill lived, perhaps 
her miſeries were even more poignant. than his. 
* the 1 ſolitude of a priſon, his pains 


Were 
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were alleviated by the ſoothing reflection that 
he ſuffered for her he loved; while that very idea 
was to her the moſt bitter aggravation of diſ- 
treſs. Her days paſſed in anguiſh, which can 
only be conceived where it has been felt, and 
her nights were diſtyrbed, by the gloomy; wan- 
derings of fancy. Sometimes ſhe ſaw him in 
her dreams, chained to the floor of his dungeon, 
his boſom bathed: in blood, and his countenance 
disfigured by death. Sometimes ſhe ſaw him 
haſtening towards her, when, at the moment 
that he was going to embrace. her; they were 
fiercely torn. aſunder. Madame du E 
Was naturally of a delicate conſtitution, and 
grief of mind reduced her to ſuch a deplorable 
Rate of weakneſs, that it was with infinite dif- 
ficulty ſne performed the duties of her ſituation. 
For herich, e would have welcometl death 
with thankfulneſs ; but ſhie conſidered that her 
child now depended entirely on her labours 
for ſupport; and this was a motive ſufficient- 
I powerful to prompt her to the careful preſ- 
ervation of her on life, thdugh it had long be- 
come d burden. The child was thtee! years 
old when her father. left England; recollected 
him pertettly, and, aL HL her mother went 
to viſit her, uſed to call with eagerneſs for her 
papa. The; enquiiy, im the voice of her child, 
of, When ſhall 1 fee my dear, dear papa? 
Was heard by this unhappy mother with a de- 
gree of ae Mg a Vain VE: oct 
— an i 
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Mos. as F- was W of- 


Aered his liberty, but upon conditions which 
he abhorred. He was required forever to re- 


nounce his wife; who, while ſhe remained 


with her child in a diſtant country, was to re- 


ceive from his father a ſmall penſion, as an e- 
| quivalent for the pangs of diſappointed affection, 


of diſgrace and diſhonour. With the indig- 


nation of offended virtue he ſpurned at theſe 


inſulting propoſitions, and endeavoured to pre- 
pare his mind for the endurance of peg 


. | 
Nor can imagination forme an idea of a ſcene 


more dereadful than his priſon, where he 


ceived with horror that the greateſt number of 
thoſe priſoners who had been many years in 


confinement, had an appearance of frenzy in 
their looks, which ſhewed that reaſon had been 


too weak for the long ſtruggle with calamity, 


and had at laſt yielded to deſpair. In a cell 


s, Was an old 


adjoining monſieur du F 


man who had been confined nearly forty years. 


His grey beard hung down to his waiſt, and, 
during the day, he was chained by his neck to 


the wall, He was never allowed to leave his 


cell, and never ſpoke; but Monſ. du F 


uſed to hear the rattling of his chains. 


The priſoners, a few excepted, were gener- | 


= ne from their cells at the hour of 
| noon, 


— 
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noon, and dined together. But this gloomy 
repaſt was ſerved in uninterrupted ſilence. 
They were not ſuffered to utter one word, and 
the penalty of tranſgreſſing this rule was a rig- 
orous confinement of ſeveral weeks. As ſoon 
as this comfortleſs meal was finiſhed, the priſ- 
oners were inſtantly obliged to return to theit 
dungeons, in which they were locked up till 
the ſame hour the following day. Monſ. du 
, in his damp and melancholy cell, paſſed 
two 1 winters without fire, and ſuffered ſo ſe- 
verely from cold, that he was obhged to wrap 
himſelf up in the few clothes which covered 
his bed. Nor was he allowed any light, ex- 
cept that which during the ſhort day beamed 
through the ſmall grated window in the n 
of his dungeon. | 

Is it not difficult to believe. that cheſe ſuſſer⸗ 
ings were inflicted by a father? A father 
that name which I cannot trace without emo- 
ion; which conveys all the ideas of protec- 
tion, of ſecurity, of tenderneſs ;—that dear 
relation to which, in general, children owe 
their proſperity, their enjoyments, and even 
their virtues I— Alas, the unhappy Monſ. du 
F—— owed nothing to %s father, but that 
life, which from its earlieſt period his cruelty 
had embittered, and which he now condemned 
to languiſh in miſeries that Genin only could 
heal. 

A young gentleman, who was confined in a 
cell on one fide of Monſ. du F s, contriv- 
ed to make a ſmall hole through che wall; 

* | and 
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and theſe complnions in misfortune, Ot Log 


” 2 * 


creatures, whe never relaxed i in one ee '0f 
perſecution; arid adhered with ſcrupulous rig- 
our to the code of cruelty, were called, ** Les 
Freres de la fainte - Charité.“ | One among 
them deſerved the appellation.” Thys good old 
Monk uſed to viſit the priſoners' by ſtealth, and 
endeavour to adminiſter comfort to their afflic- 
tion. Often he repeated to Monſ. du — 
Mon cher frere, confolez vous; mettez 
votre confiance en Dien, vos maux ſeront 
inis!“ "$a ; : alas 440 tor 9". * 2 
Monſ. du F- Leitüncl two years in pr ir. 
on without #6iivibi any intelligence of his 
wife, on whoſe account he- ſuffered the moſt d 
diſtracting anxiety, He had reaſon to appre- 
hend that her frame, which had already 
been enfeebled by her misfortunes, would fink 
beneath this additional load of miſery, and that 
the would perhaps be rendered Wee to pro- 


cure that little pittance, which f mig! ht. "preſerve 5 
Metfelt 


: oa Wc 


| 


* * The Brothers of the holy Charity? | 1 4 | 


+ My dear brother, be comforted : Place your 
confidence: in God ; your alllictions will have an 
end. 


\ : 


herſelf and her child from want. At length | 


one of his fellow-priſoners, who was going to 
regain his liberty, took charge of a letter to 
Madame du F-—, and flattered him with the 
hope of finding ſome means of tranſmitting to 
him an anſwer. 

The letter paints ſo naturally the ſituation of 
his mind, that, I have: ande, lome extracts 


from it. 
My thoughts (he ſays) are uses o- 


cupied about you, and my dear little girl. I 
am for ever recalling the bleſſed moments 


when I had the happineſs of being near you, 
and at that recollection my tears refuſe to be 
controled. How could 1 conſent to ſepa- 
rate myſelf from what. was molt dear to me in 


the World No motive leſs powerful than that. 
A ſeeking your: welfare, and that of my child, 


could havę determined me—and alas ! I have 
got accompliſhed this end. I know too well 
that you have never roceined that ſum of money 
which thought I had ſecured for you, and for 
which ..IL,riſked the firſt bleſſing of life. What 

ills my mind with the greateſt, horror, in the 
ſolitudę of my priſon, i is the fear that you are 
luffering difficulties 1 in a foreign country. Here 
r ignorant of your fate, and can only 


£39 Heaven ne moſt ardent Vows for your 


| vel, L a0 
Wu 5 What. joy would a letter from you give 
|. but. 1 dare not flatter myſelf with 'the 
— ſuch ſweet conſolation. All I can 
alle myſelf of is, that though ſeparated, per- 
- aps 
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haps for ever, our ſouls are united by the moſt 
tender friendſhip and attachment. Perhaps 3 
may not find it poſſible to write to you again 
for a long while; but be aſſured that no me- 
naces, no ſufferings, no dungeons ſhall ever 
ſhake my fidelity to you, and that I ſhall love 
you to the laſt hour of my exiſtence. I find 
a conſolation in the reflection that it is for you 
I ſuffer. If Providence ever permits us to 
meet again, that moment will efface the remem- 
brancè of all my calamities. Live, my deareſt 
wife, in that hope. I conjure you preſerve 
your life for my ſake, and for the ſake of our 
dear little girl! Embrace her tenderly for me, 
and defire her alſo to embrace you for her 
poor papa. I need not recommend my child 
do the care of ſo tender a mother; but I con- 
jure you to inſpirę her mind 3 the deepeſt 
1 fenſe of religion. If ſhe is born to inherit the 
| misfortunes of her father, this weil be her beſt 
ſourcę of conſolation. 
Whateyer offers. may be ate EH my 
father, I exhort you never have the weakneſs 
to liſten to them, but preſerve your rights, and 
thoſe of my dear little girl, which, perhaps, 
may one day be of ſome value. If you are 
fill at Mrs. D———'s boarding-ſchool, tell 
her that I recommend my wife and child to 
her compaſſion, —But what am I faying? 1 
am ignorant if you are ſtill with her, ignorant 
whether the deareſt objects of my affection ftill 
B live! But I truſt that Reer 88 has 87 
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Adieu! May God Almighty! bleſs you, 


{4 my child! I never ceaſe imploring him to 
have pity on the wide _ the Oy 1 
| 11 oy gs you be 22 
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i my Mie friend; whe: Rave fete 
| on conges attachments of love and friendſhip, 
and the painful anxieties which abſence occa- 
lions, even amidſt ſcenes of variety and pleaſ- 
ure; who underſtand the value at which tid- 
ings from thoſe we love is computed in the 
arithmetic of the heart; who have heard with 
almoſt uncontrolable emotion the poſt-man's 
ap: at the deor; have trembling ſeen the 

well-known hand which excited ſenſations that 
_ almoſt deprived you of power to break the ſeal 
which ſeemed the taliſman of happineſs; you 
can judge of the feelings of Monſ. .du F 
when he received, by means of the ſame friend 
who had conveyed his letter, an anſwer from 
his wife. But the perſen who brought the 
letter to his dungeon, dreading. the riſk of a 
diſcovery, inſiſted, that after having read it, he. 
ſhould return it ts him immediately. Monſ. 
du F. preſſed the letter to his heart, bath-- 
edi it with his tears, and implored the indul- 
genee of keeping it at leaſt till the next morn- 


ing. He was allowed to do ſo, and read it till 


1 every 
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every word was intprinted!on his memory; 
and;tafter'emjoying the fad luxurylof holding it 
that night;on his Len avas foreed the nent 
morning to relinquiſh his treaſurg. . % 
On the 10th of October, 1780, the Baron 
du F—— came to the convent, and ordered 
the Monks to 5 bring his ſon from his dungeon 
te the parloir, and La them together. With 
the utmoft reluttance Monſ.Idul F obeyed 
this ſummons, having long loſt all hope of loft. 
ening the Obdürate Heart of his raters When 
the, Monks withdrew, the Baron began up 
braiding him in the moſt bitter terms, for is 
ohſtinate reſiſtance to his will, which; he in- 
formetl him had arailecd nothing, as He had 
gahietl his ſuit ab law, and recovered the ſeven 
Iungdrds :; pbundd. oAMoni: 4h Fe yep) lied; 
that the paih he felt from this intelligence 
would have been far more acute, had his wife 
been doprived, with his concurrence, of the 
money which was promiſed for her ſubſiſtence, 
and on'the reliance of. which promiſe he had 
been tempted to leave KEtigtandt tHig father 
then itnquired i herſtinhiperſiſtedi in his adher- 
ence to the diſgraceful cônnection the had 
formed; tohvhich his ſon anſwered, that not 
merely rethic affections intereſted, bat that 
his honour ohliged him to maintain, with onvi: 
olable fidelay, a ſolemn and facred> engage: 
_ ment. Wh ragevithe! Baron, lattheſeworts, 
betame amboundedri He farpeditlle grouhd 
_ with his- feet thEamhediaſtroke at his ſonpwho, 
taking advantage! of this moment of frenzy de- 


n 8 termined 
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termined to attempt his: eſcape 3: and, yuſhing 
out of the apartment, and:avoiding:that::fide'of 
_ the-ebnvent; which! the: Monks kdbited, he 
endeavoured to: find His vr to the garden but 
miſſed the paſſage achieh led to- it. He then 
flew up aſtaircaſe; from Which he heard the 
voice of his: father ealling for aſſiſtance. Find- 
ing that all the doors which he paſſed were 
ſhut, he continued àſcending till he reached the 
top of the» builing, where meeting with no 
other opening chan a hole made in the ſloping 
roof to let in light to a garret, he climbed up 
with much difficulty, and then putting his feet 
through the hole, and letting his body out by 
degrees; he ſupported. himſelf for a moment on 


the root, And deliberated on what he was about 


to- do. But his mind was, at this: criſis, 
wrought up to a pitch of Gelpeelioa, which 
mocked the ſuggeſtions of fear. HG quitted 
his hold, and, flinging himſelf from a height 
of nearly fifty feet, became inſenſible before he 
reached the ground, where he lay ene in 
his blood, and to- all appeathnce dead. | 
He had fallen on tlie high road leading un 
Rouen to Caen. Somelpeople who were piſſ- 
gathered round him, and one per fon having 
—— the blood from his face, inſtantly re- 
cognized his features, and exclaimed to the 
aſtoniſhed crowd; that he was the eldeſt ſon of 
Baron du | EW Upon examining his bod: 
it 'was found that he had broken Bis arm, 5 
thigh, his ancle- bone, and his heel, be fideshab- 
ing 1 many violent bruiſes, He ſtill re- 
mained 
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mained in a * of inſeaſibility ; and while 


theſe charitable ſtrangers, were uſing their ef- 
forts. to reſtore him th liſe, the Monks baſtened 
from their convent, ſnatched their victim from 


thaſe good Samaritans, who would have poured 
oil and wine into his wounds, and carried him 


to the inſirmary of the convent, where he re- 
mained ſome weeks before he recovered his 
ſenſes; after which he lay ſtretched upon a bed 
boy three months, ſuffering agonies of pain. 

$ father, who had heen the jailer, and al- 
mo! — murderer of his ſon, heard of theſe 
ſufferings without remorſe; nor did he ever ſee . 


him more. But, though he was ſufficiently ob- 
durate to bear, unmoved, the calamities = had 
1nflifted on his child, though he could check 
the uphraidings of his own conſcience; he could 
not ſilenee the voice of public indignation. Thie 
report that Monſ. du F—— had been found 


lying on the road bathed in blood, and had in 
that condition been dragged to the priſon of St. 
Von, was ſoon ſpread through the town of Rou- 


en. Every one ſympathized in the fate of this 


unfortunate Young man, and execrated the * 
rannx of his unrelenting father. X 
The univerſal. clamour reached . his. 


. brother, Monſ. de B-—-, Who now, for the 


firſt time, out of reſpect to the public opinion, 


took a meaſure which his heart, bad never dic- 


tated during the long captivity of his brother, 


that of viſiting him in priſon. Monſ. de 


B——'s deſign in theſe viſits was merely to ap- 


* n the. public; for {mall indeed was the con: 


folation. 
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ſolation they afforded to his brother. He did 
not come to bathe with his tears the bed where 
that unhappy young man lay firetched in pain 
and anguiſh ; to lament the ſeverity of his 
father; to offer him all the conſolation of fra- 
ternal tenderneſs:— He came to warn him 
againſt indulging a hope of ever regaining his 
liberty ; he came to pierce his ſoul © with hard 


unkindneſs' altered eye, which mocks the tear 


it forc'd to flow!” 

I will not attempt to deſcribe the n 
neſs of Madame du F-—, when ſhe heard the 
report of her huſband's ſituation, Vour heart 
will conceive what ſhe ſuffered far better than 
I can relate it. Three months after his fall, 
Monſ. du F contrived, through the aſſiſt. 
ance of the charitable old Monk, to ſend her a 
few lines written witli his left hand. My fall” 
(he ſays) * has made my captivity known, and 


has led the whole town of Ronen to take an 
intereſt in my misfortunes. Perhaps I ſhall 


have reaſon to bleſs the accident, which may 
poſſibly prove the means of procuring me my 
liberty, and-uniting me again to you -In hs 


mean time, I truſt that Providence will watch 


with paternal goodneſs over the two objects of 
my moſt tender afſection. Do not, my deareft 
wife, ſuffer the thoughts of my lituation tô 
prey too much upon your mind. My arm is 


almoſt well; my thigh and foot are not ow. a 


cured; but I am getting better. 


] could not ſuppreſs my tears on reading 


chat 550 of your letter, wherein you tell = 
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that my dear little girl often aſks for her papa. 
Kiſs het for mea-thoufang} tunes, and tell her 
that her papa is always thinking of hex and her 
dear mama. I am well conyinced that, you 
will give. her the beſt education your little pit- 
tance an afford. But above all, I beſeech 
rs 09g ry :her,young mind with ſentiments 
I piety ; teach her 40 love her Creator; that 
is the maoſt zefſential; of all leſſons. "Adieu, 
deareſt and moſt beloved of women I Is there 
aipetiod-in reſerve when we ſhall meet agamn ? 
Oh bow: amply wall «vgs yer de rene 
_ all mn Sd l l 30 910574 
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5 —_—_ to intereſſ itſelf in the cauſe of Monſ. du 


. The cireumſtances of his confine- 
ment were mentioned in that A{lembly,:and 
the Preſident ſent his ſecretary to Monſ. du 
Fs priſon; ho had now quitted his, bed. 
and was able to walk with the aſſiſtance of 
erutehes. By the advice of the Preſident; 

Monſ. du F addreſſed ſomè letiers to the 


. g Parliament repreſenting his ſituation in the moſ 


tie terms, and N üben, inientat. 
ence in his behalf an b 

It is here 1 5 mention, — Monf. 

de Bel N Procureur General de Rouen; 


att = 1 85 ”—_ 


Ip 


— 
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being intimately connected with the Baron du 
F. 's family, had ventured to demonſtrate 
his friendſhip for the Baron, by confining His 
ſon nearly three years on his own authority, 
and withoùt any lettre de cuchet. And, though 
Monf. de Bel B. well knew thatevery fpe- 
cies of oppreſfiöfi was comived at, under the 
ſhelter of lettres de cachet, he was ſenſikle- thut 
it was'only beneath their auſpices that che ex- 
erciſe of tyranny Was permitted; and in'this 
particular inftance, not having been eruel * felon 
les 1 egles, he apprehended, that if ever Mor. 
du F. regained his liberty, he might he 
ade reſponſible for his condutt. He, there- 
fore, exerted all his Hnfluence. ant with too 
nuch ſucceſs, to fruſtrate the benevolent in- 
tention of the Preſident of the Parliament, re- 
ſpecting Monſ. du F . His letters were 
indeed read in that Aſſembly, and ordered to 
be regiſtered, where they ſtiſl remain a record 
of the puffllanittvity of choſe men, who ſuffer- 
ed the attthority of Menf. de Bel B. tõ o- 
vercõme the voce of humanity; who acknowl- 
edged the attbetty” of the Baron du Eis 
conduct, and yet Werte deaf to the ſupplications 
of his ſon, white, from the depth of his dun- 
geon, he called pn tem for F afid 
'redyehs. anne Fob $9: is mn ts 
| May the fate of the apt. in the land of 
1 no more bang 1 the frail 
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her proteRing ſanctuary for the op pied; and 
may humanity and mercy be the. graceful dec- 
orations of her temple! - 
The Baron du 3 ed chat, not- 
withſtanding his machinations had prevented 
the Parliament of Rouen from taking any ef- 
fectual meaſures towards liberating his ſon, it 
would be impoſſible to ſilence the murmurs of 
the public, while he remained confined at St. 
Von. He determined; therefore, to remove 
hun to ſome diſtant priſon, where his name 
and: family were unknown; and where, beyond 
the juriſdiction of the Parliament of Rouen, 
his groans might riſe unpitied and unavenged. 
But the Baron, not daring, amidſt the general 
clamour, to remove his ſon by force, endeav- 
oured to draw him bei into the ſnare he 
had prepare. 
Monſ. de 8 was 1 to os beaker” 8 
priſon, where he repreſented to him, that, 
though he muſt not iudulge the leaſt hope of 
ever regaining his liberty, yet, if he would 
write a letter to Monſ. M——, Keeper of 
the Seals, deſiring to be removed to ſome 
other place, his confinement ſhould be 
made far leſs rigorous. Monſ. du F. 
was now in a ſtate of deſperation, that render- 
ed him almoſt careleſs of his fate. He per- 
ceived that the Parliament had renounced his 
_ cauſe. He ſaw no poſſibilty of eſcape from 
St. Lon; and flattered himſelf, that in a 
place where he was leſs cloſely confined, it 
might perhaps be prafticable ; and therefore 


he 
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he conſented to write the letter required, 
which Monſ. de B—— conveyed in triumph 
to his father. There were, however, ſome 
| cx in the letter which the Baron dil. 

oved, on which account he returned it, 
debriog that thoſe expreſſions might be chang- 
ed. But, during the interval of his brother's 
abſence, Monſ. du F had reflected on the 
raſh imprudence of confiding | in the promiſes 
of thoſe by whom he had been ſo. cruelly de- 
ceived. No ſooner, therefore, did Monf. de 
B=— put tlie letter again into his hands, 


than he tore it into pieces, and peremptorily 


refuſed to write another. 


Soon after this, Monſ. de ROE the ambaſ. 


ſador of the tyrant, again returned to his broth- 
er with freſh credentials, and declared to him, 
that if he would write to the Keeper of the 
you , defiring to be removed from St. Yon, he 

ould, in one fortnight after his removal, = 
| resort to liberty. Upon Monſ. du F 


alſerting that he could no longer confide in is I 


promiſes made him by his family, his brother, 
in a formal ritten engagement, to which he 


ſigned. his name, gave him the moſt ſolemn aſ- 


ſurance, that this promiſe ſhould be fulfilled 
with fidelity. Monſ. du F— 


him to comply with the terms that were 
ed, after having cauſed ſeveral copies of t 


written engagement to be — and certified q 


a by 


-- - x 
4 . 


nn n 


k 


* 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 


- delired. a- fe- 
days for deliberation, and, during that interval, 
found means of conſulting a magiſtrate of 
Rouen who was his friend, and 'who adviſed 
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by ſuch of the priſoners at St. Von as werk 
likely to regain their freedom; ; aprecaution nec- 
eflary, leſt his own copy ſhould be torn from 
is hands. 
Thus, having neither truſted ele: cen, 

the mercy, or the remorſe of thoſe within whoſe 
boſoms ſuch ſentiments were extinguiſhed ; 
having bargained, by a written agreement, with 
a father and a brother, for his releaſe from the 
Horrors of perpetual Copy Monſ. du F. —— 
wrote the letter required. 
Soon after, an order was font Som Verſdilles 
lor his releaſe from the priſon of St. Yon, and 
with it a lettre de cachet, whereby he was exil- 
ed to Beauvais, with a command not to leave 
that town. Monſ. de B „acting as a 
* Cavalier de la Marechauſſée, condbtied his 
brother to this place of exile, and there 2 
him. A. ſhort time after, Monſ. du F- 
ceived an i intimation, from that magiſtrate "of | 
Rouen who had interefted himſelf in his miſ- 
fortunes, that his father was on the point of 
obtaining another lettre de cachet, to remove 
- him from Beauvais, te ſome priſon in the 
ſouth of France, where he might never more 
be heard of. This gentleman added, that | 
Monſ. du [LARS had not one moment. to loſe, 
and adviſed him e to attempt. his 
eſcape. "2s 9] 

Early in the morning after he received cis 

intelligence, Monſ. du F, who had liberty 
0: ie oo the town, fled from 1 oth 


S An officer of juſtice, 
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The perſon who brought him the letter from 

_ the, magiſtrate, waited for him at a little dif} 
tance from the town, and accompanied him on 
his journey. When they reached Liſle, 


Flanders, not having a pallport, they — 4 


obliged to wait from eleven o'clock at night 
till ten the next morning, before they could 


obtain permiſſion from the Governor to pro- 


ceed on their journey. Monſ. du J. — con- 
cluded that he was purſued, and ſuffered the 
moſt dreadiul apprehenſions of being overtaken. 


His companion, with ſome addreſs, at length 


obtained a paſſport, and attended him as far as 
Oftend; The wind proving: contrary, he was 
detained two days in a ſtate of the moſt diſtrat- 
ing inquietude, and concealed himſelf on 
board the veſſel in which he had taken his paſ- 
lage for England. At length the wind became 
favourable; the veſſel: failed, and arrived late 


in the night at Margate. Monf. du F-—, 


when he reached the Engliſh ſhore, knelt don, 
and, in a tranſoprt of joy, kiſſed the earth of 
* dear country which bad twice proved his 
He then enquired when the Rage-coach ſet of 
| for London, and was told that it went at ſo ear- 
iy an hour the next morning, that he could not 
go till the day after, as he muſt Wait till his 
portmanteau was examined by the cuſtom-houſe 


officers, who were in bed. The delay of a few | 


hours in ſeeing his wife and child, after ſuch 
an abſence, after ſuch ſufferings, was not 


to be. endured,” In a violent agitation af 
pt | | mind 
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mind, he ebe up bis portmanteau, and 
was going to fling it into the ſea, when he was 
prevented by the people near him, who 
aid, that if he would pay the fees, his port- 
manteau ſhould be ſent after him He eagealy 
complied with their demands, and ſet: out for 
London. As he drew near, his anxiety, his 
impatience, his emotion increaſed. His preſ. 
ent ſituation appeared to him like one of thoſe 
delicious dreams, which fometimes viſited the 
darkneſs of his dungeon, and for awhile reſtor. 
ed him, in imagination, to thoſe he loved. 

Scarcely could he perſuade himſelf that he Wwas 
deyond the reach of oppreſſion; that he was in 
a land of freedom; that he was haſtening every 
moment towards his wife and child. When 
he entered London, his ſenſations became al- 
moſt too ſtrong to bear. He was in the very 
ſame place which his: wife and child inhabit- 
ed but were they yet alive ? were they in 
health ? had Heaven indeed reſerved ſor him 
| the tranſport of holding them once more to his 
boſom, of mixing his tears with theirs ? When 
he knocked at the door of the houſe where he 
expected to hear of Madame du F, he had 
| ſcarcely power to articulate his enquiries after 
her and his child. He was told that they were 
in health, but that Madame du F-—; being 
in a fituation ſix miles from London, he could 
not ſee her till the next morning. Monſ. du 
F—— had not been in a bed for ſeveral nights, 

and was almoſt overcome with agitation. and 


fatigue. He, however, inſtantly ſet- * on 
Out 


— 
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foot for the habitation of his wife, announced 
himſelf to the miſtreſs of the fanuly,, and re- 
mained in another apartment, while ſhe, after 
making Madame du F—— promue that the 
would liften to her with calmneſs, told her, that 


there was a probability of her hutband's return 


to England. He heard the ſabs, the exclama- 

tions of his wife, at this intalligence he could 
reſtrain no longer he ruſhed into the oom 
he flew into her arms—he continued preſſing 
her in filence to his boſom. She was unable 
to ſhed a tear; and it was not till after he had 
long endeavoured to ſooth her by his tender- 
neſs, and had talked to her of her child, that 
ſhe obtained relief from weeping. She then, 


with the moſt violent emotion, again and again 


repeated the ſame enquiries, and was a confid- 
erable time before ſhe recovered any degree of 
colnpodureso yy oo. cy bit; 
All the fortune Monſ. du F. 

when he reached London, was one half guinea; 
but his wite had, during his abſence, ſaved ten 
guineas out of her little ſalary. Youwilleaſilyim- 


* 


agine how valuable this hoard became in her eſti- 


mation, when ſhe could apply it to the precious 
uſe of relieving the neceſſities of her huſband. 
Monſ. du F went to London the next day, 
and hired a little garret; there, with a few 
books, a ruſh light, and ſome ſtraw in which 
he wrapped his legs to ſupply the want of fire, 
he recollected not the ſplendor to which he 
had once been. acquſtomed, but the dungeon. 


from which he had eſcaped. | He ſaw his wife 


| poſſeſſed 
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and child once a week; and, in thoſe ſolitary 
moments, when books failed to ſooth his 
thoughts, he anticipated the hour in which he 
mould again meet the objects moſt dear to his 
heart, and paſſed the intervals of time in phi- 
- loſophic reſignation. His clothes being too 
thabby to admit of his appearing in the day, 
he iſſued from his little ſhed when it was dark, 
and endeavoured to warm hupfelf * the: ex- 
erciſe of walking. 

Unfortunately he nl . FAVOR 11 
— roſe to ſuch a height, that his life 
vas deſpaired of. In his delirium, he uſed to 
recapitulate the ſad ſtory of his misfortunes; 
and when he ſaw any perſon near his bed-ſide, 
would call out with the utmoſt' vehemence, 
* « Qu'on faſſe ſortir touts les Frangors!” After 
having been for ſome days in the moſt eminent 
danger, Monſ. du F- eee from this 
diſeaſe. 1 PRINT Þ Fo xr 16-44 ln 
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| 815 man; * CG * e s re- 
turn to England, his family found themſelves 
? compelled. to ſilence the public clamours, by 
allowing him a ſmall annual penfion. Upon 
4 _ «palin du F—— ae her place, and 
FIG | game 
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eame to live with her huſband and child in an 
obſcure lodging. Their little income receiv- 
ed ſome addition by means of teaching the 


| bi rench language in a few private: families. 


A young lady, ho came to pay me a viſit 
at London in 1783, deſired to take ſome leſſons 
in French, and Madame du . was recom- 


mended to us for that purpoſe. Weſoonper- 
ceived in her converſation every mark of a cul- 


tivated mind, and of an amiable; diſpoſition. 


She at length told us the hiſtory of her misfor- 


tunes, with the pathetic eloguence of her own: 
charming language; and, after having heard 


that recital, it required but common humanity, 


to treat her with the reſpect due to the unhap- 


y, and to feel for her ſorrows that ſympathy 


* which they had ſuch claim. How much 


has the ſenſibility. of Monſ. and Madame du 


1 
C friendſhip. which we were enabled to ſhew 
them 1 in abe ” Was dub] muſt not antio- 


over - rated thoſe proofs of eſteem and 


RPayes] 1 


On din e py — 27 te 
| Dawn died, leaving, beſides Monſ. du F- 


two other ſons! and a daughter. 
- I muſt here mention, that at the time when 


Monſ. du F 


ours at Rouen, went for ſome weeks to Paris. 


He there made a will, diſinheriting his eldeſt 
fon. By the old laws of France, however, a 
Father could not puniſſi his ſon more than once, 

Fe * tor 


„ 3 * 


was confined to his bed in the 
priſon of St. Von; from the conſequences of 
his fall, his father, in order to avoid the clam- 
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fur the ſame oſfente. Nor was there any 
thing in ſo mild a clauſe that could much en- 
caurage diſobedience; ſince this ſingle pun- 
iſhment, of which the mercy of the law was 
careful to avoid repetition, might be extend- 
ed to reſidence for life in a' dungeon; Such 
was evidently the intention of the Baron du 

: and, though: his ſon, diſappointing 
this intention, had eſcaped with only three 
years of captivity, and ſome broken limbs, the 
benignant law above mentioned interpoſed to 
prevent farther puniſhment, and left the Baron 
without any legal right to deprive Monſ. du 
F — of his inheritance. His brothers, be- 
ing ſenſible of this, wrote to inform him of 
his father's death, and recall him to France. 

He refuſed to go while the lettre de cachet re- 
mained in force againſt him. The Baron hav- 
ing left all his papers ſealed up, which his 
younger ſons could not open but in the preſ- 


revocation of the lettre de cachet, and ſent it 
to Monſ. du N who — fet off 
for France. - | / 

The u fs FS PO to het, four 
thouſand pounds a year. Willing to avoid a 
tedious litigation with his brothers, Monſ. dw 
F. — conſented to divide with them this prop- | 
erty. But he ſoon found: reaſon to repent of 
his imprudent generoſity ; thoſe very brothers, 
on whom he had beſtowed an equal ſhare of his 
fortune, refuſing to concur with him in his ap- 

JO to the parhament of Rouen for the 

oY revocation 
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revocation of the arret againſt his marriage. 
Monſ. du F., ſurpriſed and ſhocked at their 
refuſal, began to entertain ſome apprehenfions 
of his perſonal ſafety; and dreading that, ſup- 
E by the authority of his mother, another 
ettre de cachet might be obtained againſt him, 
he haſtened back to England. Nor was it till 
aſter he had received aſſurances from ſeveral of 
the magiſtrates of Rouen, that they would be 
reſponſible for the ſafety of his perſon, that he 
again ventured to return to France, accompa- 
nied by Madame and Mademoiſelle du F., 
in order to obtain the revocation of the arret. 
On their arrival at Rouen, finding that the Par- 


liament was exiled, and that the buſineſs could 
not be proſecuted at that time, they again came 


back to paſs the winter in Englanßc. 
Act this period his mother died; and in the 
following ſammer Monf, and Madame duk 
arrived in France, at: the great epoch of French 
liberty, on the xth of Juy, 45895 the very day 
after that on which the Baſtile was taken, I: 
was then that Monſ. du F—— felt himſelf in 
ſecurity on his native ſhore, —It was then that 
his domeſtic comforts were no longer embitter- 
ed with the dread of being torn from his fami- 
ly by a ſeperation more terrible than death it. 
lelf.— It was then that hen more feared that 
his repoſe at night would be broken by the 
entrance of ruffians prepared to drag him to 
dungeons, the darkneſs of which was never viſ- 
ited by the bleſſed beams of ay. {YSOSTE einne 300T 
a5 3038 2”, Th 137 Thos 19 He 
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He immediately took poſſeſſion of his aba« 
teau, and only warts for the appointment of the 
new Judges; to ſolic it the revocation of the ar- 
ret againſt his marriage, and to ſecure the inher- 
itance of his eſtate; to Mademoiſelle dir F 

his only daughter, who is now fifteen years FER: 
age, and is thit very child who was born m'the 
bofom of adverſity, and whoſe infancy was: en- 
poſed to all the miſeries of want. May fhe 

never know the afflictions of her We hut 

may ſhe inherit their virtues ! 
Under the ancient government. of Faapce, 
there might have been ſome doubt oſ Monf. 
du F——'s obtaining the fevocation of tle ar- 
ret againſt his marriage. Beneab the iron 
hand of deſpotiſm, juſtice and virtue might 
have been overthrowon. But happier omens 
belong to the new conſtitution of France, — 
The Judges will commence their high office, 
with that dignity becoming ſoamportanta truſt, 
by cancelling an act of the moſt flagrant op- 
preſſion. They will confirm that ſolemn, that 
lacred engagement which Monſ. and Madame 
du F. have three times vowed at the altar 
of God —Which has been ſanctioned by laws 
human and divine+awhich has been ratihed 3 in 
earth and in heaven ed - 
No fooner had Monſ. nid Madame 40 3 
taken poſſeſſion of their property, than they 
ſeemed eager to convince: us, how little this 
change of fortune was capable of obliterating, 
for one moment, the remembrance of the 
friends of their adverſity. With all the Rack 
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eſtneſs of aſſection, they id us tp. France, 
and appeared to think their | proſperity incom- 
plete, and their happineſs imperfect, till we ac- 
cepted the invitation. You will believe that 
we are not inſenſible witneſſes of the delight- 
ful change in their fortune. We have the joy 
ol ſeeing them not only poſſeſſing all the com- 
forts of ne, but e refpolt and ef- 
teem. 

Mon. Ha: "EPR PETER 10 baniſh 4 
ry from his poſſeſſions. His tenants conſider 
him as a father, and, © when the eye ſees him 

it blefſes him. I ſaid to one of the pealants 
whom I met in my walk yeſterday, * Je ſuis 
Charme de voir que Monſ. eft fi bien aims 
ici. Oh pour ꝙ oui Madame, et à bonne 
raiſon, car il ne nous fait _— du bien! ? 

Such is the hiftory of Monſ. du J. 
Has it not the air of a romance ꝰ and are 
not glad that the denouement is happy — 
3 Me not the old Baron die exactly in the 
. f at the very page one would chooſe ?— 

r, if I ſometimes wiſh that he had lived a lit- 


tle longer, it is only from that « deſire of retri- | 5 | 
bution, which, in ale of injuſtice and oppreſ- 1 
ſion, it is ſo natural to feel. — It is only becauſe | 
the knowledge of the overthrow. of the an- | i 
cient government would have been a ſufficient, | nf ö 

ee to im for all his cruelty. He 1 
ooo. TOE | Would 1 
PORE " 
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beloved. Oh, yes madam, and well he may, he 
does us nothing but good. 
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would have ſickened at the ſight of general 
happineſs. The idea of liberty being extend- 


ed to the lower ranks; while, at the ſame time, 
tyranny was deprived of its privileges, he would 
have found infupportable ; and would have ab- 
horred a country, which could no longer boaſt 
of a Baſtile, a country where iron cages were 
broken down, where dungeons were thrown 


open, and where juſtice was henceforth to ſhed 


a clear and ſteady light, without one dark ſhade 
al relief from lettres de cache. 
But peace be to his aſhes! If tha 1 
A his evil deeds excites my indignation, it is 
far otherwiſe with Monſ. and Madame du 
F——,, Never did I hear their lips utter an 


expreſſion of reſentment, or diſreſpect, towards 
his memory; and never did I, with thatwarmth 


which belongs to my. friendſhip for them, paſs 


a cenſure on his conduct, without being made 
ſenſible, by W iber that 1 Halt done 


wr ong. 


Adin! 


LETTER XXIII. 


FJ AM lady 508 think thas . B64 


ORs been perſecuted, impriſoned, maimed, 
and almoſt murdered under the ancient govern- 
ment 6f France, is X good excuſe for — 
the revolution: What, We bit friendſhip 
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could have led my attention from the annals 
of imagination to the records of politics; 
from the poetry to the proſe of human life? In 


vain might Ariſtocrates have explained to me 


the * of Kings, and Democrates have deſ- 
canted on the rights of the people. How ma- 
ny fine-ſpun threads of reaſoning would my 
wandering thoughts have broken; and how 
difficult ſhould 1 have found it to arrange ar- 
guments and inferences in the cells of my 
brain! But however dull the faculties of my 
head, I can aſſure you, that when a propoſitio: 
is addreffed o my heart, I have ſome quicknels 
of perception. I can then decide, in one mo- 
ment, pomts-upon which philoſophers and leg- 
iſlators have differed in all ages; nor could 1 
be more convinced of the truth of any demon- 
itration in Euclid, than I am, that, that ſyſtem 


of politics muſt be the beſt, by which thoſe I 


love are made happy. | 
Monſ. du F——'s chateau is near the little 


town of Forges, celebrated for its mineral wa- 
ters, and much reforted to in ſummer on that 


account. We went to the fountain on pre- 


"rence of drinking the waters, but in reality to 
ſee the company. The firſt morning we made 


our appearance, the ladies preſented us with 
nofegays of fine' {preating purple heath, which 
they called * Bouquets 2 la fontaine. 

I was told, before 1 left England, that I 
ſhould find that French liberty had deſtroyed 
French . But every thing I have ſeen 

es | | and 


* Na of the fountain. 
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and heard, ſince my arrival in France, has con- 
tradicted this aſſertion, and led me to believe 
that the French will carefully preſerve, from 
the wreck of their monarchical government, 
the old charter they have ſo long held of ſupe- 
riority in politeneſs. I am perſuaded the moſt 
determined Democrates of the nation,  what- 
ever other privileges they may chooſe to exer- 
ciſe, will always ſuffer the Fe of being 
rude to lie dormant. 

In every country it is e pleaſure that 
ſheds the moſt delicious flowers Which grow 
on the path of life; but in France ſhe covers 
the whole way — 150 roſes, and the traveller 
can ſcarcely mark its ruggedneſs. Happy are 
a people, ſo fond of talking as the French, in 
poſſeſling a language modelled to all the 
charming purpoſes of converſation. Their 
turn of expreſſion 1s a dreſs that hangs ſo grace- 
fully on gay ideas, that you are apt to ſuppoſe 
that wit, a quality parſimoniouſly diſtributed in 
other countries, is in France as common as the 
gift of ſpeech. Perhaps that brilliant phraſe- 
ology, which dazzles a foreigner, may be fa- 
miliar and common to a French ear; but how 
much. ingenuity muſt. we allow to a people, 
who have formed a language, of which the 
common: place Foes give you the idea of 
wit! 

You, who are a reader of ee Brulart's 
works, will know, that I am here on a ſort of 
claſſic ground. T he Abbaye de Bobec is but 

a few miles diſtant from this chateau, and 1 

walk 
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walk every day in the foreſt where Michel 


and Ja ns erected their little hut ; which 
you may remember, having unfortunately 
built too low to admit of their ſtanding up- 
right, they comforted themlelves with the re- 
flection, “ Qu on ne peut pas penſer a tout ; 


and 1 they were once ſeated in their dwelt; | 


ing, in which it was a vain attempt to ſtand, 
expatiated on the-comforts of being +© chez 
foi.” Upon enquiry, I have heard that poor 
Jaqueline, three years atter the happy change 
in her forttine, was killed by a ſtroke of light- 
ning, and that Michel (as he was bound to do, 
being the herd of 4 romance) died df grief. 


The Abbé de Bobec has much reputation 
in this part of the country for wiſdom; but. a 


French gentleman, who dined with him yeſter- 
day, told me this morning, “ Il m'a donné 
une indigeſtion de bon ſens.” * This is ſome- 
ching in the ſtyle of a young Frenchman, who 
went to viſit an acquaintance of his at Rotter. 


dam, and has ever ſince called that worthy gen- 


tleman, La raiſon continue (comme on dit la 
ſievre continue) avec des redoublemens.“ 


An alarm has been ſorrad, but without any 


foundation, that the Auftrian troops were march- 


"MS to invade F neg. It puts me in mind of the 


a 4.4 "Fre: PLS 41 1 112 a J * old 
» One cannot think of every Fang. 
+ At home. 


He gave me an indigeſtion of good ſenſe. 


6 Reaſoning continued, as you would ſpeak of 


fever with freſh paroxyſms. 
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old trick of the Roman patricians, who, when- 
ever the plebeians grew refractory, called out, 
that the Equi and the Volſci were coming: 

the 1 * the E e. rer came. 


8 
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WVI have had a fete at the chateau, on 
the day of St. Auguſtin, who is Mon, 3 
F-——'$ patron ; and, though Monſ. is become 
a proteſtant, 1 hope he will always ſhew this 
"ou of reſpect to his old friend St. Auguftin. 
Indeed I am perfuaded that Luther and Cal- 
vin, 16 they had been of our party, would have 
reconciled their minds to theſe clanning rites 
of fuperſtition. 
_ - The, ceremonies began | wich a diſcharge of 
tuſces; after which Mademoteitle: du E-— 
emered the ſaloon, where a great crowd were 
Tembled;, with a crown of flowers in her hand, 
and addreffed her father 1n eget $$ 54 * Mon 
tres 
* My deareſt papa, can I choofe a more fa- 
vorable moment to wiſh you an agreeable fete 
than this, when our beſt, our faithful friends are 
here aſſembled, and j Join with me in celebrating 
this happy day 10 It is in the midſt of your poſſeſ- 
ſions, my dear papa, it is in your chateau, that 
Divine Providence has re- united us, to declare 
your virtues, and the heroic fortitude with which 
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tres cher papa, pourrois-Je profiter d'un mo- 
ment plus favorable pour vous fouhaiter une 
bonne fete, que celui où nos bonnes, et vrazes + 
amies ſont ici rafſemblees, et s uniflent 3 Aa moi 
pour  celebrer cet heureux jour? C'eſt dans 

vos biens, cher papa, c'eſt dans votre chateay 
que la Divine Providence nous réunit, pour 
chanter vos vertus, et:ce courage heroique qui 
vous a fait ſupporter tous vos | Malheurs. 
L' orage eſt palle, jouiſſez maintenant cher pa- 

pa du bonheur que vous meritez fi bien de 

I'eftime que vous vous Etes acquiſe dans tous 
les cœurs ſenſibles. Que votre chere enfant con- 
tribue à votre fe licitẽ, que! Eterneldaigne exau- 
cer les vœux que je lui adreſſo pour la conſerva- 

tion et le bonheur d'un tendre pere, à qui j'offre 
mes hommages, ma reconnoiffance, et les ſenti- 
mens d'un eœur qui vous eſt tout devoue.” 

She then placed the crown of flowers upon 
his head, and he embraced her tenderly. A 
number of ladies advanced, preſented him 
_ with noſegays, and were embraced in their turn. 

We ͤ had ſeen, while we were at Paris, a 
charming little piece performed at the Theatre 
you have fupported your misfortunes. The 
ſtorm is paſt, and you can now, my dear papa, 
enjoy the happinels you ſo well deferve, a6 the 
eſteem of every amiable mind, May your child 
contribute to your felicity! May the Supreme 
Being hear the prayers which I addreſs to him 
for the preſervation of a tender father, to whom. 
I offer my duty, my gratitude, and the heit affec- 
tions of my heart! 

JN To 
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de Monſieur, called, La Federation, ou 6 p 
Famille Patriotique. Madame du F-— fent 
for a copy of this piecg, and it was now per- 
formed by the company aſſembled at the cha- 
teau. The tenants, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, formed the moſt conſiderable part of the 
audience, and I believe no play, in ancient or 
modern times, was ever atled with more ap- 
plauſe. My ſiſter took a part in the perform 
ance, which I declined doing, till I recollected 
that one of the principal characters was a 
ſtatue; upon which, I conſented to perform 
* le hentrole-de: la ſtatue. And, in the laſt 
ſcene, I, being the n ene of Liberty, 
appeared with all her uſual attributes, and 
guarding the confecrated banners of the 
nation, which were placed on an altar, on 
which was inſcribed; in tranſparent letters, 
1% A la Liberté, 14 Juillet, 1789. One of 
the performers, ym to the ſtatue, Jays, 
Chaque peuple a décoré cette idole de 
| auelques attributs qui lui ſont particuliers.— 
Ce bonnet ſur- tout eſt devenu un ;embleme 
eloquent. Ne pourrions-nous pas en ajouter 
d' autres qui deviendront peut- tre auſſi cè le- 
bres? He then unfolds a ſcarf of national 
5 . nibend 


»The fine part of the ſtatue. 7 5 
E To Liberty July 14th, 1799. = 
Every nation has decorated this idol with 
ſome peculiar attributes. This cap has been long 
one of her moſt eloquent emblems. Can we not 
add fome others, which may, perhaps, become na 
leſs celebrated ? 
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ribband, which had been placed at the foot of 
the altar, and adds, Cette noble echarpe 
Ces couleurs fi bien aſſorties ne ſont-elles pas: 
dignes de figurer auſſi parmi les attributs de la 
Liberté?“ The ſcarf was thrown over my 
ſhoulder, and the piece concluded with Le 


Carillon National; after a grand chorus of 


4 ira, dle perſormers ranged themſelves in 
order, and g' ira was danced: C' ira hung 
on every lip, g'a tra, glowed on every eoun- 
tenance! Thus do the French, leſt they ſhould 
be tempted, by pleaſure, to forget one mo- 
ment the cauſe of liberty, bind it to their re- 
membrance in the hour of feſtivity, with fil- 


lets and ſcarfs of national ribband; connect it 


with the ſound of the viol and the harp; and 
appoint it not merely to regulate the great 
movements of government, but to mould the 
figure of the dance. When the cotillon was 
. finiſhed, ſome beautiful fire-works were play- 
ed off, and we then went to ſupper. . Vous 
Etes bien place, Monſ.“ ſaid Madame du F- 
to a young Frenchman, who was ſeated be- 
tween my ſiſter nA me at Hale. %% Madame, 

anſwered 


That noble ſcarf 3 py its r col. 
ours worthy of appearing amongſt the attributes 
of liberty ? 


1 national bells. 0 
i It will go on. | "+ 
d Y gue are well placed, Nis. 


Jam made happy, Madam, for the kirk ih 
at three and twenty years of age. 
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nl in a. liyle truly French, Saeed 
_— * ha premiere fois, Og trois 
Meet ans 2 

yr * ee we returned to: he 9 
where. the gentlemen danced with the peaſant 
girls; and the ladies with the peaſants. A more 
joyous ſcene, or a ſet of happier countenances 
my eyes never beheld. | When I recollected 
the former ſituation of my friends, the ſpetta- 
ole before me ſeemed an enchanting: viſion: 1 
could not forbear, the whole evening, compar- 
ing the paſt with the preſent, and, while I 
meant to be exceedingly merry, I felt that 
teats, Which would not be ſuppreſſed, were 
guſhing from _ ons but ; tv were tears cond 
_— {4 | i e FIC: | ; 
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(LETTER: xXV. 


. ad NE DECR EE has ey in he National | 

Afembly; inſtituting wer ney for literary mer- 
it. The propoſal met with great oppoſition 
from one of the members, I do not wiſh to re- 
member his name, Who ſaid the ſtate ſtood in 
need of huſbandmen, not poets ; as if the ſtate 
would be encumbered by having both. This 
' gentleman thinks, that, provided wheat and oats 
flouriſh, the culture of mind may be diſpenſed 
with ; and that, if the ſpade and harrow are 


ſharpened, the quill of genius may be ſtripped 
8 te Bi l - of 
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of all ins; feathers. * Mais, vive IAfſemblee 


Dane 2 575 have Fan never to a- 


- _ „ Q 8 


againſt 3 Rill SET 1 5 welt 
know, that though: in England it is our policy, 
or gur pleaſure, to have an oppoſition. on every 
other ſubject, We have not one diſſenting voice 
about Shakeſpeare ; and therefore they allow. 
that he may, perhaps, deſerve to be the idol of 
the Britifh nation, a fort of houſe-hold god 
hom we delight to honour; but they have 
gods of their own to whem they pay homage, 
and have little idea that Shakeſpeare was not 


only the glory of England, but of human na- 


ture. It would be a hopeleſs attempt to con- 
vince them, that the genius of their boaſted 
| Corneille, has 3 of the proud and af- 
fefted greatneſs of Lewis the Fourteenth, while, 


that of Shakeſpeare has more, affinity. to the 


noble dignified ſimplicity of Henry the Fourth. 
They repeat, till you are weary. of the remark, 
that French tragedies are regular dramas, while 
Shakeſpeare's plays are monſters. This re- 
minds me of Boileau's anſwer to an author who 
had brought him a play to read, of Which Boi- 
leau diſapproved. Sir, exclaimed the enraged 
author, I defy malice to ſay. that my piece 
| tranſgreſſes any one of the rules. 12 3 
* 


* Long live the National Alembly., + 464 38 


0 * their honorary rights. 
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Sir „* rephed Bofleau, ““ it tratfprefſes the firſt” 
rule of al that ef keeping the readerawike”” * 
The young gentleman who, as T mentioned 
to you, was confined at St. Yon, in the cell 
| adjoining 'Monſ. du FE 's, and with whom 
he wfed fo converſe. in whiſpers through a hole 
inthe wall, is come to pay a viſit at the'cha-' 
teau. This young man went very early into 
che army; but, at the age of twenty, his father 
being at St. Domingo, and His mother conſid. 
ering her ſon as a ſpy upon her conduct, bow we 
was ſuch as ſhrunk from inſpection, obtained a 

lettre de cachet againſt him, and he was con- 
fitied three years at St. Yon.” He has told me; | 
that, after the firſt year, he loft all hope of ever: 
regaining” his liberty. A morbid melancholy 
ſeized his mind; he lay! ſtretched on the ſame 
bed for two years ; and ſometimes refuſed to 
taſte food for ſeveral days together. When 
his fatheg, at his return from St. Domingo, 
came to liberate him, he Peer ſeehle that he 
was unable to walk-: 2 4 7 
His father again leſt oil kd the Waller 
of this young man has ſuffered a fate even more 
ſevere than himſelf. At the age of fifteen, he 
was guilty of ſome indiſeretions, which incurred 
the reſentment of his unrelenting mother, and: 
another lettre de cachet was obtained. Js. 
there any cauſe in nature that makes theſe hard 
hearts? He was confined ten years, and on- 
ly releaſed when all the priſons were thrown- 
open, by order of the National Aſſembly. 
But for this app youing man eng 7 0 
rode came 
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came too late His reaſon was gone for ever 1 
and he was led out of his priſon, at the age of 
five, and twenty, a maniac. When the fenſi- 

bility. with which his brother relates theſe fam- 
uy, misfortunes melts us into tears, we are told, 

* que la triſteſſe, eſt la By Hef du clinton 
Angles and will never be tolerated in France. 
A Ce wh not be ſurpriſed to hear that Monf. 
| du F—— has, with great complacency, relin- 
quiſhed 2 5 title; and that, being a ci devant 
captive, as well as a ci-devant. Baron, he feels 
that the enjoyment of perſonal ſecurity, the 
ſfrveetneſs of domeſtic comfort, in ſhort, that 
the common rights of man are of more * 
than he ever found the rights of nobility in the 
ſolitude of his dungeon. He is ready to ac- 
knowledge, that confinement in a fubterraneous 
cell, a fall from a height of fifty feet, and the 
fracture of his limbs, are things which even the 
title of Baron can ſcarcely counterbalance ; and 
he therefore drinks a libation, every day after 
dinner, + a Ja ſante de l'Aſſemblée Nationale, 

though they have deprived him of the ſoothing 
epithet of Mon-Seigneur. We, however, ſhall 
ſoon ceaſe to pledge him in this toaſt. The 
day of our departure draws near. We muſt 
leave the charming ſociety at the chateau—we 


mult leave the peaſants dance under the {hade of 


the old elms, while the ſetting ſun pours ſtreams 
of N gold 108 the ware muſt 


leave 
F « Melancholy: is the diſcaſe of Engliſh coal fires. 
1 To the health of the N ational Aſſembly. 
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leave Le maitre de violon, qui ſe ride en 
Tiant, avec ſa malheureuſe figure. AT this 
muſt we leave !—To:morrow is the laſt day of 
our reſidence at the chateau. What a deſolate 
word is that monofyllable of laft—how ſad, how 
| hatical its meaning !-—There is ſomething 
in it which gives the moſt indifferent things an 
Antereſt in bur affeftions.—I am ſure I could 

write :a volume with this little word for 45 
text; but I may as well explain ora in one 

line— am ory” to leave France! 


75M The player on the viotio, who, with ls ait 
* ww * become wrinkled from laguhing. 


= ee 


LETTER XXVI 


LONDON. 


W left France early 1n September, 

| that we might avoid the equinoctial gales; but 
were ſo ynfortunate as to meet, in our paſſage 
from Dieppe to Brighton, with a very violent 
ſtorm. We were two days and two nights at 
ſea, and beat four and twenty hours off the 
: coaſt of Brighton; and it would be difficult for 
you, who have formed your calculations of 
time on dry land, to gueſs what is the length 
of four and twenty hours in a ſtorm at ſea. At 
laſt, with great difficulty, we landed on the 


beach. where we. found ſeveral of our friends 
and 
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and acquaintance, who, ſuppoſing that we 
might be among the paſſengers, ſympathized 
with our danger, and were anxious for our 
reſervation. | 
| Before the ſtorm became fo ſerious as to ex- 
clude every idea but that of preparing to die 
with compoſure, I could not help being divert- 
ed with the comments on French cuſtoms, and 
French politics, which paſſed in the cabin. 
„Ah, ſays one man to his companion, one 
had need to go to France, to know how to like 
old England when one gets back again.“ 
For my part,” rejoined another, I've never 
been able to get drunk once the whole time 1 
was in France—not a drop of porter to be had 
and as for their victuals, they call a bit of meat 
of a pound and a half, a fine piece of roaſt 
beef.” —** And pray,” added he, turning to one 
of the ſailors, ** What do you think of their 
National Aſſembly ?”—*Why,” ſays the ſailor, 
if 1 ben't miſtaken, the National Aſſembly 
has got ſome points from the wind,” 
I own it has ſurpriſed me not a little, ſince 
I came to London, to find that moſt of my ac- 
quaintance are of the ſame opinion with the 
ſailor. Every viſitor brings me intelligence 
from France full of diſmay and horror. I 
hear of nothing but crimes, aſſaſſinations, tor- 
ture, and death. I am told that every day wit- 
neſſes a conſpiracy ; that every town is the 
ſcene of a maſſacre ; that every ſtreet is black- 
ened with a gallows, and every highway del- 
uged with blood. I hear theſe things, and re- 
"© M peat 
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peat to myſelf, Is this the picture of France? 
Are theſe the images of that univerſal joy, 
which called tears into my eyes, and made my 
heart throb with ſympathy ?—To me, the land 
which theſe mighty magicians have ſuddenly 
covered with darkneſs, where, waving their 
evil wand, they have reared the diſmal ſcaffold, 
have clotted the knife of the aſſaſſin with gore, 
have called forth the ſhriek of deſpair, and the 
agony of torture; to me, this land of deſolation 
appeared dreſt in additional beauty beneath the 
genial ſmile of liberty. The woods ſeemed to 
caſt a more refreſhing ſhade, and the lawns to 
wear a brighter verdure, while; the carols of 
freedom burſt from the cottage of the peaſant, 
and the voice of joy reſounded on the hill, and 
in the valley. 
Muſt I be told that my mind is perverted, 
that I am become dead to all ſenſations of ſym- 
pathy, becauſe I do not weep with thoſe who 
ve loſt a part of their ſuperfluities, rather 
than rejoice that the e . are protected. 
_ that the wronged are redreſſed, that the captive 
is ſet at liberty, and that the poor have bread ? 
Did the Univerſal Parent of the human race, 
implant the feelings of pity in the heart, that 


they ſhould be confined to the artificial wants 


of. vanity, the ideal deprivations of greatneſs 3 
that they ſhould be fixed beneath the dome of 
the palace, or locked within the gate of the 
chateau ; without extending one commiſerating 


. ſigh to the wretched hamlet, as if its famiſhed 


inhabitants, OO. not. ennobled bby man, did 
be 
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not bear, at leaſt, theenſigns of nobility ſtamp- 


ed on our nature by God? 
Muſt I hear the charming ſocieties, in which 


1 found all the elegant graces of the moſt pol- 
iſned manners, all the amiable urbanity of lib- 
eral and cultivated minds, compared with the 


moſt rude, ferocious, and barbarous levellers 


that ever exiſted ?: Really, ſome of my Engliſh 


acquaintance, whatever objettions they may 


have to republican principles, do, in their diſ- 
cuſſions of French politics, adopt a moſt free 
aud republican ſtyle of cenſure. Nothing can 
be more democratical than their mode of ex- 
preſſion, or diſplay a more levelling ſpirit, 
than their unqualified contempt of all the lead- 
ers of the revolution. 

It is not my intention to ſhiver lances, in ev- 
ery ſociety I enter, in the cauſe of the Nation- 


al Aﬀembly. Yet I cannot help remarking, 


that, fince that Aſſembly does not preſume to 
ſet itſelf up as an example to this country, we 
ſeem to. have very little. right to be furiouſly 
angry, becauſe they think proper to try anoth- 
er ſyſtem of government themſelves. Why 
ſhould they not be ſuffered to make an experi- 
ment in politics? I have always been told, 

that the improvement of every ſcience depends 
upon experiment. But I now hear that in- 


ſtead of their new attempt to form the great 


machine of ſociety! upon a {imple principle of 
general amity, upon the FEDERATION of its 
members, they ought to have repaired the feu- 


Sal wheels and ſprings, by which their ancef- 


tor 8. 
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FFF Vet if man- 
kind had always obſerved this retrograde mo- 
tion, it would ſurely have led them to few ac- 
Auiſitions in virtue, or in knowledge; and we 
might even have been worſhipping the idols of 
paganiſm at this moment. To forbid, under 
the pains and penalties of reproach, all attempts 
of the human mind to advance to greater per- 
fection, ſeems to be proſcribing every art and 8 
ſcience. And we eannot much wonder that 
the French, having received fo- fmall a legacy 
of public happineſs from their forefathers, and 
being ſenſible of the poverty of their own patri- 
mony, ſhould try- new methods of tranſmitting 
a richer inheritance to their poſterity. 
Perhaps the improvements which mankind 
may be capable of making in the art of politics, 
may have ſome reſemblance to-thoſe they have 
made in the art of navigation. Perhaps our ; 
political plans may hitherto have been ſomewhat 
like thoſe ill-conſtructed misſhapen veſſels, 
which, unfit to combat with the winds and 
"waves, were only uſed by the ancients to con- 
- - vey the warriors of one country to deſpoil and 
ravage another neighbouring ſtate ; which only 
ſerved to produce an intercourſe of hoſtility, a 
communication of injury, an exchange of rap- 
ine and devaſtation. But it may be within 
the compaſs of human poſſibility to form a ſyſ- 
tem of politics, which, like a modern ſhip of 
- diſcovery, built upon principles that defy 
the oppolition of the tempeſtuous elements . 


=! and paſſions are the elements of life —) in- 
=: © 2, | head 
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bead of yielding to their fury, makes them ſub- oh 


ſervient to its purpoſe, and ſailing ſublimely 


over the untracked ocean, unites thoſe together 


whom nature ſeemed forever to have ſeparated, 
and throws a line of connection acroſs the di- 
vided world. 

One cauſe * the general diſlike in which 
the French Revolution is held in this country, 


is the exaggerated ſtories which are carefully 


circulated by ſuch of the ariſtocrates as have 
taken refuge in England, They are not all, 
however, perſons of this deſcription. There 
is now a young gentleman in London, nephew 
to the Biſhop de Sens, who has loſt his fortune, 


bis rank, all his high expectations, and yet who 


has the generoſity to applaud the revolution, 
and the magnanimity to reconcile himſelf to 
perſonal calamities, from the conſideration of 
general good ; and who 1s © faithful found” to 
his country, among the faithleſs.” I hope 
this amiable young Frenchman will live ta wit- 
neſs, and to ſhare the honours, the proſperity of 
that regenerated country; "and I alſo hope that 
the National Aſſembly of France will anſwer 
the objections of its adverſaries in the manner 
moſt becoming its own dignity, by forming 
ſuch a conſtitution: as will render the French. 
mation virtyous, flouriſhing, and happy. 
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